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Solving the Parent Problem 


Congress Passes Defense Education Act 











class favorites! 


No. 33 Chair. Available in grad- 
uated sizes to meet all require- 
ments. 


No. 303 Tablet Arm Chair espe- 
cially designed for high school ; 
and college lecture rooms. 




















Voted best all-round in every 
classroom! Designed for 
functional simplicity and 
extra durability, American 
Desk’s No. 300 Crusader 
Chair Desk has deeper, wider 
storage space, non-tip bal- 
ance and exclusive 14-gauge 
steel frame. Adjustable 
height and rigidity. Tops are 
laminated birch faced ve- 
neers or fibre plastic. 
Whatever the classroom 
need, American Desk has the 
right unit. 


american desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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will be counseled in the selection of his appropriate 
rses. Then the Recruiter will let the applicant 
vo alternates, so that 


its existence, the Army’s 


exclusive technical schooling program for qualified 
high school graduates has prepared many thousands 
of young men and women for outstanding futures 


During the four years of 
cou 


pick a first choice course and tv 
if quotas for his first choice are filled, he may still 
a Graduate Specialist in an alternate field. 





‘| The Army believes the wholehearted acceptance by become 
students of this great career training opportunity When this selection has been made, the application 
has been due, in large measure, to your counseling will be forwarded to a central Army agency for 
support of the program. processing. Later, the applicant will be notified that 
j Starting this school year, this basic enlistment plan a place in a specific course has been reserved for him 
will be known as the Army’s Graduate Specialist 3. Final Qualification Tests. After high school 
= Program. This memo is to explain to you the way graduation, the applicant will take two more tests, 
in which the Graduate Specialist Program differs the Armed Forces Qualification Test and the Army 
from our previous plan. Qualification Battery He must pass the AFQT and 
i C) ; ——S : make a qualifying score in those portions of the 
' The Graduate Specialist Program still enables qual- AQB relating to the specific field of knowledge of 
ified high school graduates to choose an Army his selected course. Only after proving finally quali- 
technical training course upon 4 three-year enlist- fied does the graduate actually enlist. Then, follow- 
ment. There are 107 courses available for young ing basic processing and training, he will go directly 
men, 26 for young women. The qualifications for to the Graduate Specialist school of his choice 
this program, however, have been changed to pro- 
vide for even greater precision placement of high The Army believes you will agree that through these 
school graduates in fields in which they will succeed. qualification procedures there is little risk that a 
Since precision placement lies at the basis of all high school graduate will find himself in a course 
your counseling responsibilities, we believe you will poorly suited to his aptitudes 
agree the new Graduate Specialist Program, with One further point of infor mation regarding the name 
its higher qualifications, represents an important of this plan. The Army’s technical schooling pro- 
advance over the previous plan. Here are the three gram in the past has heen variously known as 
basic steps for qualification. “Reserved For You,” “Choice of Technical Train- 
]. Enlistment Screening Test. When a high school ing” and other general descriptions In giv Ing the 
student applies for the Graduate Specialist Program, new plan the one specific name, - iraduate Special- 
he or she will be given an enlistment screening test, ist Program & - believed there will be no confusion 
to determine the applicant’s general qualifications - to just which service plan is being discussed. Also, 
for service in this program. it is felt that the new name more truly indicates 
the high calibre character of the program, the 
2. Course Determination. Upon passing the en- necessity for participants to be high school gradu- 
listment screening test, the student will discuss his ates, and the Army’s long-standing belief that every 
C) academic background and interests with the Army young man and woman should graduate from high 
Recruiter. Based on the information provided, he school before considering military service 
If you have any questions regarding the THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
; Army's Graduate Specialist Program, and its new Department of the Army 
; qualifications, won’t you please write to: Washington 25, D. C. 
ATTN: AGSN 
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“PARIS... here we come!” 


Massachusetts teacher wins American Seating contest... 
leaves with husband for fabulous two weeks in Europe 


Off to Europe for two weeks of new sights, 
new experiences, new thrills . . . in exciting 
Brussels, at the 1958 World’s Fair... and 
in gay, beautiful Paris—city of incomparable 
food, fun and fashion! “‘We can hardly 
believe this is happening to us. It’s a lifetime 
dream come true!” says Mrs. Peter R. 
Sperling of Canton, Massachusetts—Grand- 
Prize winner in the 1958 contest for teachers 
sponsored by the American Seating Com- 
pany. 


We extend our warmest congratu- 
lations to Mrs. Sperling, and to the twenty 
teachers who won $500 Summer Scholarship 
awards in this contest, which we believe to 
be the first of its kind. All teachers under 
full-time contract within the continental 
United States were invited to compete for 
the twenty-one prizes—and thousands re- 
sponded with excellent entries. Final judg- 
ing by the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion and an independent panel of prominent oe 
educators was close and difficult. 


pee CORRS ane 


To every contestant in this year’s con- 
test, our sincere thanks. 
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AMERICAN § 
SEATING | 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 





Boarding luxurious Sabena DC-7C, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sperling begin free vacation trip to Brussels and Paris. 


WINNERS OF $500 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 





Miss Mary F. Turner 
Ensley High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Mrs. Elaine Stringer 

Shaffer Elementary School 
Atwater, California 

Frank M. Lacey 

Ortega Elementary School 
Palo Alto, California 

C. Wendell Waterman 
Rolando Park Elementary _ 
School, San Diego, California 
Virgil Viets ; 

Hartford Public High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Mrs. Luvenia George 
Hine Jr. High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Aura B. Lebolo 
Lena H. Cox School 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Harry J. Kone 

Schubert Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 

A. D. Sabin 

West High School 
Rockford, Illinois 

Miss Mae Stephens 
Kendallville Public School 
Kendallville, Indiana 


Miss Marguerite Fowler 
West Jr. High School 
Waterloo, lowa 


Miss Dorothy Conlon 
Junior High School 
Saco, Montana 

Mrs. Mary £&. Kerns 
Kings Road School 
Madison, New Jersey 
Donald Waldman 
James Monroe High School 
Bronx, New York 
Mrs. Richard Deering 
T. V. Summers School 
Hicksville. New York 


SCHOOL 


Miss Rena Head 
Idabel High School 
Idabel, Oklahoma 


Mrs. Helen Sawyer 
St. Paul Elementary School 
St. Paul, Oregon 


Mrs. Barney Davis j 
Dalton Elementary School 
Uvalde, Texas 

Elbern Dickson 

No. Davis Jr. High School 
Clearfield, Utah 

R. Charles Wheeler 
Waukesha High School 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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THE COVER 


This month's cover will remind most of us of days 
in our own past. It should cause all of us 

1o pre pare activities for Halloween that will chalk noe 
all youth in our communities and keep them 

from doing things that cause difficulty for 

parents, teachers and adm nistrators 
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The telephone company 
offers... 





Telezonia 


Visit Southwestern Bell’s exhibit 
at the State Teachers Conven- 
tion in Municipal Auditorium at 
Kansas City. You'll see first- 
hand some of the many valuable 
teaching aids available free from 
the telephone company. 


There are interesting book- 
lets, movies and lecture-demon- 
strations that can be adapted for 
a wide variety of classroom pro- 
jects. You'll learn about the 
Telezonia and Teletrainer kits 
designed to help teach proper 
telephone technique in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Make this exhibit a “must” in 
Kansas 
City. We’re looking for- 


your visit to 





ward to seeing you. 





FOREST CONSERVATION 


A four-color wall chart, “What We 


Get From Forest Land,” is available 


free to in-service teachers. It gives in 
formation on trees, forage, water, wild 
life, and recreation. 

Write the Division of Information 
and Education, U. S. Forest Service, 
623 North Second Street, Milwaukee 
3, Wis. 

AIR AGE 

“Aviation Education,” a booklet 
published by the National Aviation 
Education Council, discusses the past, 
present, and future of training in ele 
mentary and secondary schools for 
the air age. Contributors to the book- 
let are outstanding educators from 
over the United States. 

The publication is free from the 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
SCIENCE ADVENTURES 


‘Adventures in Science at the Smith- 
sonian” is a 24-page booklet with full- 
page color photos designed to en- 
courage youth to learn the background 
and importance of the scientific fields 
Written for ages 10 to 14, it deals 
Paleontology, 


with these sciences: 


anthropology, ethnology, zoology, sys 
tematics of biology, engineering, elec- 
tromagnetism, aeronautics, astronau 
tics and astronomy. 

Single copies cost 25 cents from 
Colortone Press, 2412-24 Seventeenth 
St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. The 
booklet was prepared by the staff of 
the Smithsonian Institute. 


AVIATION CAREERS 

“Guidance Aids for a Stronger 
\merica” is an 82-page book for guid- 
ance directors dealing with aviation 
careers. More than 100 activities for 
teachers to use in introducing stu 
dents to aviation opportunities are 
given. A list of the more than 90 col 
leges and technical schools offering 
training in aviation is included. A bib 
liography of free teaching aids on avia 
tion also is given. 

\ special section includes descrip 
tions of the main divisions of the avia- 
tion industry: Aircraft manufacturing, 
air transportation, Civil Aeronautics 
\dministration and general aviation. 
The book costs 75 cents from the Na- 
Education Council, 

Avenue, N.W., 


tional \viation 
1025 Connecticut 
Washington 6, D. C€ 


HUNDREDS OF FILMS 


A new catalog of U. S. Government 


teaching films for schools and colleges 


has been published by the official 
distributor, United World Films, Inc 
Including all sound motion pictures 
and filmstrips up to April 1958, the 
new catalog describes some 600 sub- 
jects im six curriculum areas—Social 
Studies, Music and Art, Science, Edu 
cation, Physical Education, and Vo 
cational Education. 

\ copy is free from United W orld 
Films, Inc. (Government Dept.), 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29, N. \¥ 


49-STATE SCENIC POSTER 

\ beautiful collection of full-color 
scenes representing every state mn 
cluding Alaska, recently voted the 49th, 
plus Hawaii and the District of Co 
lumbia, has been printed in poster form 
(17"x22”) 

his “America t 


e Beautiful” poster 
is composed of 51 beautiful full-color 
pictures 

It gives interesting facts about eacl 
of the states and territories including 
capitals, largest cities, populations, size 
and state flowers 

Single copies cost 25 cents Order 
from Sawyer’s Inc., P. O. Box 490, 
Portland 7, Oregon. Special low quan 
tity prices for schools, teachers and 
students available on request 


FOR BETTER CITIZENS 

New manuals on citizenship pro 
grams have been prepared by a Citi 
zenship Education Project of Co 
lumbia University. 

\ 306-page bulletin, “Building Bet 
ter Programs in Citizenship,” is a 
guide for teachers, administrators, and 
college instructors. It discusses the 
meaning of freedom, democracy and 
individual liberty 

Divisions include leaching by 
Laboratory Techniques, and the Role 
ot College, Universities and state 
Leadership in Improving Citizenship 
Iducation Programs. 

\nother bulletin, “Laboratory Prac 
tices in Citizenship,” is for highschool 
and college students and teachers ol 
Practical experiences in 
citizenship using the community as a 


citizenship 


laboratory are described 

Both publications are available from 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Citizenship Education Project, 


New York 27, N. Y. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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Two students, who hold scholarships awarded by American business, stop 
to talk to Dr. Howard R. Bowen, president of Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. (L. to R.) Dr. Bowen; Janet Kispert of Stillwater, Minnesota; and 


WHY SHOULD BUSINESS HELP 





COLLEGES AND STUDENTS? 


College educations cost more today, too! 
In fact, for many young men and women 
—and for their parents—the increasing 
cost of a college education has become a 
major problem. And small, privately- 
financed colleges also have found them- 
selves threatened by rising costs. Yet it 
is vitally important to America’s future 
that our young people be well educated. 

To help promising students and small 
colleges, we and other American com- 
panies have taken steps to give financial 
aid. Standard Oil, for example, has made 
funds available -which provide for 34 
graduate fellowships and undergraduate 
scholarships in science and engineering. 
Four-year scholarships awarded through 
the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 


tion also are included in this program. 
Thirteen students now are attending 
school on these scholarships. Supplemen- 
tary grants are made to schools chosen 
by the Merit Scholarship winners. 

In addition, Standard Oil has made 
funds available from which $175,000 is 
paid yearly to aid privately-financed lib- 
eral arts colleges in the Midwest and 
Rocky Mountain states. 

At Standard Oil, where so much of our 
planning concerns the future, we believe 
there are few things more vital to the sur- 
vival of our democratic, free-enterprise 
system than a well-educated public. 
That’s why we provide for substantial 
financial aid to both colleges and students. 


One way of judging a company’s citizenship is by its 


What makes Concern for the future—not for itself alone, but for 
the country as a whole. With business and colleges 


a company 
a good citizen? 


working together to build a stronger, more secure 
America through education, a brighter future is 


assured for us all. 


STANDARD OIL 
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COMPANY 






BARI bat 






Roger Soderberg of Elgin, Illinois. Says Dr. Bowen: “With its help to 
colleges and students, business is assuring a future source of leaders 


not for itself alone, but for every phase of American life.” 





Dr. Laurence M. Gould, president, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota: “If it were not 
for financial help from business organizations 
many capable students would be denied a col 
lege education. The far-sighted companies giv 
ing this aid are helping to conserve one of our 
most valuable natural resources.” 





Charles Rieck of Chicago, National Merit Schol 
arship winner, and physics major at Notre 


Dame Business is helping to make it possible 
for many people to continue their education. Its 
concern for students and colleges shows a real 


long-range interest in national welfare 


STANDARD 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 
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THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE-LIFE SERIES 


BARNARD-STENDLER-SPOCK 
Grades 1-9 


the first series to provide -Teachers 
Annotated Editions that give step-by- 
step help in every text and manual. 


= 
the first series to offer a reading pro- 
gram which develops the special skills 
needed to read and understand science. 


. 
the first series to teach a complete 
science course, as well as Health and 


Safety — stressing persone! applications | 


of science in children’s everyday living. 


Renowned authorship! 


Senior authors: 


DR. J. DARRELL BARNARD 
DR. CELIA STENDLER 
BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 





textbooks for grades 1-6 
available January 2, 1959 


Your Macmillan representatives 
in Missouri are: 


Mr. Everett Deardorft 
726 East Portland Springfield, Missouri 


Mr. John B. Hayden 
3213 East 56th St. N. Kansas City 16, Mo. 


The Macmillan Compan Ye 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 





NE; Wt FACULTY 


LA PLATA 
Janet Bullock, E; Mrs. Bernice 
Maitland, CS; Homer Guy, Sc; Jack 


Dixon, IA; and Edward Cox, Mu. 


HOLLAND 


Delbert DePriest, Mrs. Ruth Pat- 


terson, Hazel Smith, Joe Scott, Mrs. 
Pansy Jared, and Essie Mae Dennis. 
CUBA 


Elementary: Mrs. Viola Miller, Ist; 
and Mrs. Chester Watson, 5th. 

Highschool: Louis Cody, principal 
and coach; Arnold Potts, Sc; Chester 


Watson, Mu; and Charles Whaley, M. 


STE. GENEVIEVE 


Elementary: C. D. McKinney, Jr, 


principal; Frank Mayo Sanders, 6th; 


Ruth Hood, Ist and 2nd; Mrs. Ida 
Staab, 3rd and 4th; Mrs. Nancy Car- 
son, music; and Mrs. Miriam Demp- 


sey, kindergarten. 


SWEET SPRINGS 

Elementary: Harry Selck, principal; 
C. W. Van Dolsen, 8th; and Lucile 
Selck, 3rd and 4th. 

Highschool: C. J. 
tendent; Kenneth Dyer, coach; Stanley 
Small, Mu; and Grant Noland, E and 
social studies. 


STURGEON 

Mrs. Shirley Greenwalt, Mu and E; 
Mrs. Beverly Wilson, CS; Mrs. Nyla 
Shepard, HE and 


Koester, superin- 


elementary educa- 


tion; and Melvin Moore, coach, PE 
and IA 
ASHLAND 


Elementary: Mrs. Jean Inwersen, 5th 
and 6th; Mrs. Charlene Jenkins, 4th; 
Virginia Edwards, 3rd; and Mrs. Helen 
Haldiman, 2nd 

Highschool: Mrs. Janet Blaise, CS; 
and Mrs. M. DeGase, HE 


FAYETTE 
Peggy Ray Hankins, social studies, 
Se and Art; Mary Alice Downing, Sc; 


and football coach 


and Jim March, PE 


NEW FRANKLIN 

Mrs. Charles Whitten, Sc, Citizen 
ship, and Girls’ PE; Robert L. Wid- 
ner, 6th; Mrs. Robert L. Widner, read 
ing room; Mrs. Richard B. Howe; 
Mrs. Larry Morton; and William Bal 
lew 

Warren School: Mr. and Mrs. James 
Snell and Billy Koelling. 


ARMSTRONG 

Don Freeman, coach and 
studies: Thomas D. Smith, IA and M; 
Mrs. M. W. Hilsabeck, 6th and 7th; 
and Mrs. Gertrude Garth, Negro grade 


3 ! 
social 


school 


SMITHTON 
Helen Shepherd, 3rd; Mrs. W. H 


Binkley, Ist; Grace Ripley, 5th; Sarah 


Edwards, junior high; Roger Hink, 
highschool. 
NEW LONDON 

Roy Clarke, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Perry; Don Leman, as- 
sistant superintendent of — schools, 
Center; Norma Stevens, vocal music 
teacher, R-II; Posey Clarke, Sc, 


Perry; Mrs. Fannie Strode, elementary 


principal and fifth grade. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 

Mrs. Virginia Carver, dance instruc 
tor; Mrs. Paulina’ Batterson, H,; 
Charles Drake, Ec; Moss, H; 
Peggy McCully, Lib; and James Sief 


kas, Spch. 


James 


MONTGOMERY CITY 
Elementary: Fred Morris, principal; 
Mrs. Fred Morris, 2nd; Mrs. Ruth 
Snarr, director of elementary 
tion; and Erdine Smith, 8th. 
Highschool: I]. L. 


tendent; Gilbert Lauer, principal; Ells 


educa- 


Bracht, superin 


worth Hartzell, coach; Charles Hall, 
M; Wilbert Granneman, M; Wayne 
Horine, Sc; and Mrs. Emma Obert 


smith, social science. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE 

Elementary: Mrs. Lee 
and Mrs. Blaine Van 
pervisor 

Highschool: Lee 
Ronald Compton, assistant 
Max Oldham, basketball 
Sc; Don Dunn, social studies; Roland 
Comstock, E and Fr; Billie Key, M; 
Steve Sunderland, Art; and Blanche 
Scheets, Spch and DR. 


SOUTHEAST MO. 
STATE COLLEGE 


Tollefson, dean of 


Dewitt, Ist; 
Lloosel, art su 


Dewitt, principal; 
principal; 


coach and 


Charles student 


personnel; Louis Godlove, asst. pro- 
fessor of education; Don Amelon, asst 
protessor ot IA; Albert Caskey, Chem: 
Robert Grayson, E; Mrs Grace 
Hoover, HE; Dawn Crisjohn, women’s 
PE; Bernice Warren, E and_ social 
studies; Mrs. Phyllis Sherle, IE; Mrs 
Carrie Findley, supervisor of science in 


the highschool; Bill Elulsopple, Spch 


College Elementary School: Mrs 
Millie Ragsdale, 5th; Lloyd Robison, 
6th and Mrs. Sybil Little, Ist 
LUTESVILLE 

Donald Lionel Lax, IA; Ruth Tee 
ters, special education; and Wyatt 
Burford, social science 
PALMYRA 


Elementary: Cleo Boyer, principal; 


Mrs. Viola Dent, 4th; Mrs. Anna 
Hoenes, 7th 

Highschool: Roger Hillman, social 
studies; Felix Macias, football coach; 


Donald Buehler, Sc and M; and Mrs 
Elva Stetfen, CS. 
AND 
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CAMERON 

Charles Gilbert, SS and world 
history instructor; Avanel Bailey, 
yocal music instructor; Mrs. Darlene 
Garlock, Sp and Lib; Mrs. Geneva 
Doak, 2nd; William Bruch, 6th and 
assisting elementary principal; Mrs. 


June Zehendner, junior high English; 
Mrs. Everett, art. 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


Hurst, 
women’s dormitories; Dr. Katherine 
E. Moroney, E; Dr. Beatrice Ricks, E; 
Olive Cooper, 7th, Lab School; Clar- 
Lib; Dr. Gertrude A. 
Lab School; and Clif- 


Margaret 


Nonnie Virgie director of 


ence B. Ford, 
Robinson, E, 


ford Wood, E. 


SHERIDAN 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


HE and Bi; 
William 
PE; Bob 


Fregoe, 


Fin, 
Brown, CS; 
DT and 
Frank H. 


Jonnie 
Kathlyn 
Burns, Social Sc, 
Dreher, Mu; 
Superintendent. 


FERGUSON-FLORISSANT 


Elementary: Joan Begole, Mrs. Ruth 
Dianne Bolasina, Mrs. Cor- 
,owerman, Fred Brandenburger, 
Mrs. Mary Brandenburger, Charles 
Cessna, Geraldine Colman, Harry 
Cooper, Mrs. Imogene Crismon, Mrs. 
Phyllis Curran and Gerry H. Dailey. 

Mary DeZino, Margaret Doran, 
June Ewers, Mrs. Mary Gaida, Mrs. 
Gabrielle Geisler, James  Gilreath, 
Delores Goedel, Madeline Gotts, Betty 


and 


Bender, 
inne 


Hess, Marylynn Holt, Peggy Hyde, 
Sharon Kelly, Margaret Kennedy, 
Luida Klibansky, Mrs. Norma Knee- 
land, and Mrs. Marilyn Lamb. 

Mrs. Mary Lawrence, Mrs. Grace 
Lehne, Mrs. Berneita Mason, Evelyn 
Maycock, Joan McKenna, William 
Miller, Mrs. Elinor Naughton, Mrs. 
Ruth Needle, Mrs. Marguerite Notor- 
angelo, Mary Panages, Mrs. Judith 


Pearlstone, and Mrs. Janice Quinn. 
Mrs. Ercelyn Reed, Shirley Reising, 
Joe Richardson, Mrs. Laura Richter, 
Mrs. Marcia Sandin, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Schluemer, Mrs. Sandra Schweick- 
hardt, Shirley Seifert, Mrs. Florence 
Smith, Mrs. Doris Sumpter, Mrs. Mary 
Thaxton, Mrs. Jeanne Thomas, Leon- 
ard Trumpfeller, Mrs. Juanita Wallis, 
Mrs. Margaret Ward, and Marie Wun 


nenberg; Mary Leach, PE; Julio Mar- 
tinez, For. Lang.; James McDaniel, 
PI 


Jr. and Sr. Highschool: Nancy Cra- 
craft, social studies; Glen Griepenstroh, 
studies; Mrs. Jean Kirk, CS; 
Preston Koprivica, Bi; Arthur Krause, 


SO ial 


EK; Frank Needle, Art; John Rother- 
mich, E and L; Hoyt Dodson, CC; 
Mrs. Margaret Finney, CC and Fr; 
Mrs. Julia Gallais, CC; Mrs. Phyllis 
Giordano, Sc; Elbert Haenssler, Hh; 


Richard Pace, M; Mrs. Thelma Web- 
ster, HE. 

Donald Blattel, Spch Corr; Mrs. Adra 
Keller, asst. health counselor; Mrs. 


Regina Turner, Spch Corr. 
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| America’s Railroads 








Make the Connections ! 


Glass — America’s oldest manufactured product — is one of today’s 
“newest” and most versatile materials. In the form of rods, tubes, sheets, 
foam, fibers and containers, more than one thousand different kinds of 
glass contribute to your comfort, convenience and safety. And an essential 
part of the process of bringing you the many glass products you need 
and use every day is dependable, economical railroad transportation. 


Limestone, sand and soda ash are needed 
to make glass. Railroads haul millions of 
tons of these basic ingredients. The multi- 
ple-drill rig, shown above, bores holes 
for explosives that loosen the rock in a 
limestone mine. 





Fiery furnaces, heated to 2700°F., melt, 
mix and “cook” the ingredients according 
to scientific recipes, for up to 72 
The molten 

shaped by a 


equipment, 


hours. 


glass is then ready to be 


variety of processes and 





Carpets of glass are drawn into sheets 
that are used mainly for windows. Glass- 
ware, bottles, jars and containers of infi- 


nite shapes and sizes are made by using 
compressed air to force molten glass into 
molds, 


Finished products range all the way from 
millions of electric light bulbs to 
spectacular single articles as the precious 
200-inch that 
famed star-gazing telescope at 
Mt. Palomar Observatory. 


Sti h 


made for the 
the 


mirror was 


Making glass a part of our daily life is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day—swiftly, elliciently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


x 
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Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 36. 














SEND 


YOUR ORDERS TO 


HICKS-ASHBY CO. 


3006 


Holmes St. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Most 


Schools Do 


Educational - Instructional 


and 


Visual Aids 


Prompt Service - Fair Prices 


Catalog Available 


Write For Your Copy 


“Complete School Service’ 








Capitalize on the 





NEW 
“How 
Succe 
Aquar 


Handy guide to 
modern, easy 


aquar 


management. 


BOOK 


to Have a 
ssful 
ium.” 


jum 












natura! interest of 
your pupils. . 


SEND TODAY FOR: 


4 COLOR WALL 
MOUNTING CHART 
OF 80 TROPICAL 
FISH (23”x 35”) 









SPECIAL *a“s 
OFFER 
To BOTH 7 Coo 
TEACHERS FOR 

ONL y. ee MAIL COUPON (Enclose $1 00 —no stamps) 
ER eee ce caesar ernment a hace a 
MIRACLE FILTER CO. P.O Box 9128 Long Beach , Calif 
! 
Name H 
School Grade 
Address ! 
RIN ice tnicnnincieneciniinmes J 


Mira 





® aquariums 






Originators of 
biological filtration 


Avoid Regret Read This-- 


When your properly completed 
Membership Record was received 
in the Retirement Office, you were 
numbet 
that 


assigned a membership 


and you were informed of 
number. You should refer to your 
number when corresponding with 
Office. 


In completing the Membership 


the Retirement 
Record, you gave your name and 
home address, and you designated 
the beneficiaries who are to receive 
the benefits due at the time of your 
death. If your name has changed 
since the filing of your Member- 
ship Record, the Retirement Office 
should be informed. If you have a 
new home address, the Retirement 
Office should be notified since pe- 
riodic mailings are made to mem- 
bers’ home addresses. 

You may change your designa- 
tion of beneficiaries at any time in 
order to assure your survivors the 
maximum possible benefit. If you 
are married, it is suggested that 
you designate your spouse as pri 
mary beneficiary. If you have chil 
dren under age eighteen, the 
youngest should be named as first 
contingent beneficiary, thereby es- 


tablishing eligibility for a sur- 
vivor’s benefit for the longest 
period of time. If you are not 


married and have a dependent par- 
ent, it is suggested that you des 
ignate the parent as primary bene 


ficiary. 

You are urged to keep you 
membership record up to date, 
since the information shown on 


your record is of vital importance. 
Changes in your name, address, o1 
designation of beneficiaries can be 
made on your record only upon 
receipt of your authorization by 
Office. 


If you are returning 


the Retirement 


to teaching 


this year after having previously 


contributed to the Retirement Sys- 
tem and having those contribu- 
tions returned to you, it is neces- 
sary for you to file a new member- 


ship record so that a new member- 


ship number can be assigned to 


you. If you desire to reinstate the 
creditable service forfeited at the 
time the contributions were re 


turned, you should request the ap- 
plication to reinstate from the re 
tirement office as soon as you have 
been informed of the new numbet 
assigned. The election to reinstate 
must be made within five years of 
your return to teaching. 

If you desire to purchase credit 
Mis 


purchase 


for teaching services out of 


souri, the election § to 


must be made within five years of 


the date on which your services 


commence in a district included in 
after the services out 


this system 


of the state. The application fon 


out-ol-state service should be re- 
quested from the retirement office. 

You are urged to refer to the 
HANDBOOK OF INFORMA 
TION complete information 


relative to 


for 


prion service credit, 
credit for services out of Missouri, 
credit for time spent in the Armed 
Forces, and reinstatement of cred 
itable service previously forfeited. 

If you are serving as a teacher 
during the present school year, a 
accumulated 


statement olf your 


contributions as of July 1, 1958 
will be mailed for you through the 
oflice of your superintendent some- 
time during the month of Decem- 


ber, January or February. 


Address correspondence to ‘The 
Public School Retirement System, 
801 Jefferson Building, Jeflerson 
City, Mo. 


CONVENTION TO DISCUSS 
SCHOOL HEALTH 


Che Public Health 
ciation when it meets in St. Louis, 


Asso- 


(ct 


\merican 


27-31, will include as one of its 14 
specialized sections a discussion on 
school health 

The discussion will include an anal- 


ysis of school health service in the 
United States and reports of studies in 
Los Angeles, New York City and 
Brookline, Massachusetts. One 


will be devoted to sex education 


session 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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PROCLAMATION 


_ the schools of Missouri must provide informed and 
dedicated citizens essential for free government and are therefore the 
foundation on which we build for the future; 


WHEREAS, the continued progress and dev elopment of Missouri 
and the prosperity of our people depend on sound education; 


WHEREAS, true faith in education is shown by work on its be 
half in every community: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, JAMES 'T. BLAIR, JR., GOVERNOR 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, do hereby proclaim the week ot 
November 9-15, 1958, as 


“AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK” 


and urge all citizens and organizations to acquaint themselves with the 
achievements and problems of their own schools to the end that schools 
will receive the support and cooperation that will enable them to meet 
adequately the needs of a free people. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, | have hereunto set my hand 
and caused to be aflixed the Great Seal 
of the State of Missouri, in the City ol 
Jefferson, this 19th day of August, 1958. 


MAMA edagyy 


"oF E Sx 


— 


Ts 


yay 


ji W 


ii ori 


GOVERNOR 





ATTEST: 
Walter H. Toberman, Secretary of State 


Eula H. Huss, Acting Chief Clerk 


THIS SPLENDID PROCLAMATION SHOULD BE HELPFUL TO LOCAI 
COMMUNITIES IN THE OBSERVANCE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
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OMMUNITY = association leaders, depart 
Qe chairmen and _ district officers met 
\ugust 11-15 at Bunker Hill Ranch Resort to 
make plans for community association programs 
and activities and legislative action for better 
schools. 

Meeting in two groups over 200 leaders heard 
Mr. Everett Keith, executive secretary, MSTA, de- 
scribe the organization at work. 

Ivan Booker, Director, Membership Division, 
NEA, spoke regarding the work of the National 
Education Association. 

Mrs. Frank B, Leitz, president of the Missouri 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers, and Mr. Oral 
W. Spurgeon, Director of Supervision, State De- 
partment of Education, reviewed the programs 
and activities of these related organizations at the 
second general session of the conlerences. 

\lene Sadler, president of the Department of 
Classroom ‘Teachers, MSTA, led the discussion on 
the work of community associations. Suggested 
programs and working plans for the locals were 
discussed at length. 

\ discussion “Financing Our Public Schools” 
was led by Lynn ‘Twitty, immediate past president, 
MSTA, and superintendent, Sikeston — schools. 
Delegates delved into such topics as the division 
of support between the local districts and the state, 
federal participation and the probability of real 
property having to bear an unfair load of school 
support unless either state or federal participation 
or both are increased. 

MSTA and NEA services were brought to the 
attention of the delegates through a discussion led 
by Margaret Schowengerdt, Webster Groves, Mem 
ber, Executive Committee, NEA at the first session 
and Mr. C. H. Lindemeyer, First Vice President, 
MSTA and Mr. Harold Lickey, NEA State Di- 
rector at the second. 

Phe new film “Crowded Out” was previewed by 
the groups. 

\lfred Bleckschmidt, supervisor of fine arts, 
State Department of Education, was very success- 
ful in securing wonderful participation in group 
singing. 

Recreation each evening in the form of square 
dancing was under the direction of Norman SS. 
Lawnick, University of Missouri. 

Rosemary Chaney, president, MSTA, inspired 
the groups in the closing session using Teaching as 


the subject for her address, 


10 








PRESIDING at the General Sessions were MSTA Officers Rose- 
mary S. Chaney, President, and C. H. Lindemeyer, First Vice- 
President. 





SPEAKERS at the General Sessions, L. to R.: Everett Keith, 
Executive Secretary, MSTA; Mrs. Frank B. Leitz, President, 
Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers; Rosemary S. 
Chaney, President, MSTA; Hon. Richard H. Ichord, Speaker 
Pro Tem, General Assembly; Dr. Ivan Booker, Director, Mem- 
bership, NEA; Oral Spurgeon, Director of Supervision, State 
Department of Education, was not present when photo was made. 





R.: Harold Lickey, NEA State Director; Alene Sadler, Fresident, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, MSTA; Lynn Twitty, Im- 
mediate Past-President, MSTA; Margaret Schowengerdt, Mem- 
ber, NEA Executive Committee; Alfred Bleckschmidt, Super- 
visor of Fine Arts, State Department of Education; and Norman 
S. Lawnick, University of Missouri. 


g 
LEADERS of discussion groups and special events were, L. to 


~~ AS 


; 
EACH GROUP one evening gathered at the council ring to 
roast wieners, marshmallows, eat watermelon and receive the 
inspiration that accompanies the view of Echo Bluff and group 
singing. t 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


at 


Community Teacher Association leaders in Group I of the 
MSTA-NEA Conference that met af Bunker Hill Resort, 
August 11-13. 


Group II of the Leadership Conference that held its sessions 


in Behren’s Hall at Bunker Hill Ranch Resort, August 
13-15. 
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CONGRESS 
AVUPROE AS 


Passes National Defense 


EDUCATION 
ACT kw w&& 


UBSTANTIALLY, this is what 
eae of the major provisions 
of HR 13247, the new federal edu- 
cation act, mean. 

Loans to Students 
for Higher Education 


This will probably be the first 
part of the program to go into ef- 
fect. Some students—those in col- 
leges and universities which al- 
ready have loan machinery estab- 
lished—may be able to get their 
loans within go days. In most 
take a bit 


longer. By the second semester, the 


cases, however, it will 


plan should be near full oper- 
ation. 

Here’s the way it will work: 
Congress has authorized a total of 
17% million for the fiscal year 


which ends next June go, of which 
$6 million has now been appropri 
ated. The figures for the following 


Sor 


$75 million, 


three fiscal 
S824 


For the next four years after that, 


years are 
million, and $go million. 
Congress has authorized such ap- 
propriations as may be necessary 
to phase out the program. Thus, a 
student who gets his first loan as a 
college freshman in fiscal 1960 may 
be eligible for annual loans during 
the next four years. 

The money is to be alloted to 
the states on a percentage basis. If 
a particular state has ten percent of 
all the full-time college and uni- 
versity students enrolled in the 
United States, that state would be 
cent of the 


eligible for 10 per 


money authorized for that year. 
Within the state allotments, the 
money is to be parceled out to 
those institutions which reach an 
agreement on the loan fund with 
the U Edu- 
cation. No institution may receive 


S. Commissioner of 


Provides funds for testing and 
guidance, fellowships, loans and 
special grants to boost science, 
mathematics and language in- 
struction 


more than $250,000 for any single 
The 
established 


fiscal year. institution’s loan 


fund is with go pei 
cent federal money and 10 per cent 
And, il 


that 10 


by the institution itself. 


the school doesn’t have 
per cent, it can borrow it from the 
government. Missouri's authorized 
allotment for loans under the Act 
is $1,124,704. 

The maximum loan to any stu- 
dent is $1000 a year, and not more 
than a total of $5000. The student 
is expected to pursue a full-time 
course of study, but Congress rec 
ognized that some—such as_pro- 
spective engineers—may not be 
able to complete their studies in 
four years. Students may also bor- 
row 


money to finance graduate 


study. 
Ihe student pays three per cent 


interest and the loan is to be re- 
paid in 10 years. 
In granting its loans, the in- 
stitution is required to give pref- 
erence to those students who ex- 
press a desire to teach in elemen- 
tary or secondary schools or to 
those whose academic backgrounds 
indicate superior capacity or prep- 
aration in science, mathematics, 
engineering, or a modern foreign 
language. 
In still another attempt to re 
cruit more students into the teach 
ing profession, Congress wrote a 
“forgiveness” clause into the loan 
law. For each of the first five years 
that a student teaches in a public 
elementary or secondary school, the 
government will forgive 10 pet 
cent of the loan—up to a maxi- 
mum of 50 per cent. For instance, 
if the student has borrowed $4000 


and goes into teaching for five 


years, $2000 of the loan would bx 


forgiven—at the rate of 10 pe 


cent, or $400, per year. The in 


terest on that amount also would 
be waived. 

Those who go into teaching and 
take advantage of the forgiveness 
clause probably won't be able to 
use a graduated schedule of repay- 
ments. Cost of this clause will be 
borne by the government. 

Congress specified that the loan 
program shall be administered on 
a basis of need, and only to those 
students capable of maintaining 
good academic standing. The bor- 
rower must either have been ac- 
cepted for enrollment as a full-timy 
student, or—if already enrolled 
must be in good standing and in 
either an 


full-time attendance as 


undergraduate or graduate student. 


Fellowships 

This program probably will be 
one of the last to make itself felt. 
Most 
award their fellowships in 


universities 
April, 
after four to five months of testing 
S. Othice ol 
Education indicates few, if any, ol 


colleges and 


and selecting. The U 


the fellowships can be granted be- 
fore next spring for graduate work 
during 1959-60 and beyond. 
Here’s how this one works: Be 
tween now and next June go, the 
Commissioner of Education is au 
thorized to award 1000 fellowships, 
but the actual number depends 
upon the money that will be avail- 
able. During each of the following 
the 
1500. The fellowships are for not 


three years number will be 
more than three academic years ol 
study. Each award carries a stipend 
of $2000 for the first year of gradu- 
ate work, $2200 for the second such 
year, and $2400 for the third. In 
additional 


addition, there is an 


payment of $400 for each such 


year for each dependent. 


Guidance, Counseling 
and Testing 

There are now the equivalent of 
11,000 full-time counselors for the 
nation’s 8,800,000 high school stu 


dents—a ratio of one to 8oo, as 


compared to generally accepted 
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standard of one to goo. The vast 
majoriy of U. S. high schools have 
no counselors or guidance officers 

Che idea of this part of the bill 
is to increase the number of such 
counselors and guidance officers in 
the American secondary schools so 
that students may be advised of 
courses of study adaptable to their 
abilities, aptitudes, and skills; and 
so that the more able ones may be 
encouraged to prepare themselves 
for college. 

Missouri's authorized allotment 
under the Act is $344,680. 

\fter the fiscal year ending next 
June go, the states would match 
the federal grants. No money need 
be put up by the state for the first 
year. 

To participate in the govern- 
ment-sponsored program, the state 
education departments must come 
up with an acceptable plan fon 
testing, guidance, and counseling. 

Another part of the bill calls 
either 


for the establishment of 


short-term or regular session in 
stitutes to improve the qualifica 
tions of personnel engaged in 
counseling and guidance of  stu- 
dents in secondary schools, or the 
training of secondary-school teach- 
ers preparing to engage in counsel 
ing or guidance. 

\ny person engaged, or prepar- 
ing to engage, in counseling and 
secondary 


guidance in a_ public 


school and who attends such 
an institute shall be eligible for a 
stipend of $75 per week for the 
period of his attendance, plus $15 
per week for each of his de 


pendents. 


Science, Math and 
Foreign Languages 

Congress authorized $70 million 
a year for four years for the pur- 
chase of equipment suitable for us« 
in providing education in science, 
foreign lan 


math, and modern 


guages, and for minor remodeling 
of laboratory or other space used 
lor such material and equipment. 
Che initial appropriation here is 
S19 million. Missouri's authorized 


allotment under the Act is $1,371,- 
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j Lag he owe 


059. The equipment does not in 
clude textbooks. There is as yet no 
of the words 


strict definition 


“minor remodeling,” but an_ ol 
ficial of the Office of Education em 
phasized that the money can’t be 
used to build a new lab— from 
scratch. 

Congress also authorized $5 mil 
lion a year for four years for the 
expansion or improvement of su 
pervisory or related services in pub 
lic elementary or secondary schools 
in the three fields named above, 
and for the administration of the 
state plan. 

“Most states need a supervisor 
for these courses, but very few have 
them,” said a spokesman of the Ol 
fice of Education. “There is a real 
need for someone to. visit the 
schools, advise the teachers of new 
developments in the field, see that 
worthwhile publications are ci 
culated.” 

“A school 


building with the money,” the Of 


can't build a new 


fice of Education official added, 
“but if it has four walls and a rool, 
it can equip and furnish a_ lab. 
Phat includes plumbing, electrical 
work, microscopes, test tubes, etc. 


Most 
standards for the teaching of math, 


states now have minimum 
science, and foreign languages. The 
idea is to raise the level of these 
standards wherever we can. And it 
will help in other fields, too, Some 
of the money now earmarked for 
science, for instance, may be shift 
ed to English or history.” 

Phe equipment which may be 
purchased with the funds include 
audio-visual materials, lab equip 


ment, and the like. 


Language Development 

This portion of the new law 
calls for the establishment of lan 
guage and area centers and of lan 
guage institutes. Both are designed 
to improve and expand the teach 
ing of modern foreign languages in 
this country. 

Part B of this section of the bill 
calls for the establishment of in 
stitutes for the advanced training 
of individuals who are engaged in, 


or preparing to engage in, th 
teaching, or supervising of train 
ing teachers, of any modern 


ol secondary schools. The se lan 


guage 


up by 


institutes would be set 


contract with institutions 
of higher learning, and the govern 
ment would bear the entire cost 
The training involved would be 
cither short-term or regular ses 
sion, and deal particularly in the 
use of new teaching methods and 


instructional materials. 

Each individual attending such 
an institute, and = preparing — to 
teach on supervise the teaching ol 
any modern foreign language in a 
secondary 


public elementary o1 


school, would be eligible for a 
stipend of $75 per week, plus $15 


per week for each dependent 


Federal Control Ruled Out 

Phe National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 
“Nothing 
shall be construed to authorize any 


States specifically, 


contained in this. act 


department, agency, ofhcer, or em 
ployee of the United States to ex 
ercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administra 
tion, or personnel of any edu 
cational institution or school sys 


tem 


New Trends in TV 
and Other Media 

How can the wide range ol 
audio-visual aids best be used in 
our schools? 

Phe law establishes in the U.S 
Othce ol 
Committee on New 
Media.” The U.S 


of Education shall be chairman, 


Education an “Advisory 
Educational! 


Commiussione) 


and be assisted by a representative 
National 


twelve 


of the Science Foun 


dation and other persons 
to be chosen by the Commissioner 
QO! the te, 


identified with the sciences, liberal 


three shall be persons 
arts, or modern foreign languages 
in institutions of higher education 
three shall be persons actually en 


gaged as teachers or supervisors in 


elementary or secondary schools 


(See Act, 


> 
ve e 
Page 15) 














By Walter M. Burks, Department 
of Social Studies, East High 
School, Kansas City 


In all public and private schools 
located within the State of Muzs 
operated 


sourt, except privately 


trade schools—there shall be given 
regular courses of instruction in 
the Constitution—of the State of 
Missouri. Such instruction — shall 
begin not later than the opening 
of the seventh grade, and_ shall 
continue in the high school courses 
and in the courses of State Col 
leges and Universities. (Revised 


Statutes of the State of Missouri, 


1949, Secs.: 162.200-163.210). 


When the members of the sixty- 
filth General Assembly of Missouri 
approved the above cited statutes 
to implement the Constitution of 
1945, they posed a stimulating but 
difhcult problem for teacher and 
student alike. The attainment of 
an exact understanding of ow 
state constitution is a major task 
for an effective, adult mind, and 
a near insurmountable task fon 
juvenile minds with a scant back 
ground in constitutional and legal- 
istic concepts, and scarcely attuned 
to habeas corpus, ex post facto, 
and nepotism. 

This document, as is necessarily 
true with all state constitutions, is 
lengthy, detailed, and couched in 
a terminology unique to the legal 


14 


profession. It has proved con- 
sistently difficult to teach, and even 
more difficult for the average stu- 
dent to comprehend. 

Of all the difficulties, perhaps 
the most significant is that of 
creating in the student mind a 
visual concept of the constitution 
itself, and of those things with 
which the constitution is con- 
cerned. Despite the difficulties in- 
volved, the above statutes are ex 
plicit, and social studies teachers 
are in general agreement that the 
state constitution should be thor- 
oughly and conscientiously taught. 
The question is not one of what 


to teach, but how to teach. 


\fter reflecting upon the prob 
lem for some time, it occurred to 
me that at least a partial answei 
might be found in the preparation 
of audio-visual material which, 
through the use of carefully select- 
ed photographic material and the 
judicious employment of sound, 
might tend to bring the document 
alive, and make it more compre 
hensible and meaningful to the 
youthful mind. During the past 
eighteen months, I have supervised 
the production of such material, 
and during recent weeks I have en- 
joved the immense satisfaction of 
seeing youngsters in their early 
teens entering upon the task of 
studying this document with keen 
enthusiasm. 

Officers of the Missouri State 


Teachers Association, having view- 
ed the finished product, have sug- 
gested that the project be made 


known to the social studies teach- 


ers throughout the state. 
Phe aims can be simply stated. 


It is to be hoped that as a partial 


result of the use of this material, 


the teacher can: 
(a) generate a sense of the politi. 


cal and social philosophy of con- 


stitutional government, the philos- 
ophy of which is uniquely Ameri- 


can in origin. 

(b) create in the student mind, 
a picture of the evolution of con- 
stitutional government in Missouri, 

(c) create a student affinity to- 
ward, and a feeling of pride in, 
and respect for, the governmental 
institutions of Missouri, 

(id) create an awareness that 
democratic government is govern- 
ment by the people, and that the 
continued success of that govern 
ment rests, in part at least, upon 
individual acceptance of the re 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

(ec) impart to the effective stu- 
dent, a sound, fundamental con 
cept of the more basic provisions of 
the constitution. 

(f) impart an understanding of 
the role that this constitution plays 
in the everyday life of every Mis- 
sourian. 

In order to accomplish these ob- 
jectives and others, the project 
was, from the first, undergirded by 
a number of fundamental princi- 
ples. First, the material must be 
produced in full color and with a 
sound track which, through the 
use of music and sound, could 
breathe life into the narration. Sec- 
ond, the narration must present 
the constitution in its exact lan- 
dilution, while, 


guage, without 


concurrently — providing = explan 
ations in language clearly com 
prehensible and meaningful to the 
juvenile mind. Third, the finished 
product must be operational on a 
sufficient number of levels as to 
impart some information to the 
less able student, while simultane- 
ously providing stimulation to the 


gifted. Fourth, the video material 
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a 


must be so designed that the in 
dividual slides or frames could b« 
used as separate teaching aids, 
quite independently of the total 
presentation. And finally, it must 
be produced in such a_ technical 
manner as to fit within the time 
limitations of a conventional class 
period, and to insure that the 


majority of schools throughout 


Missouri would have available the 


equipme nt necessary to use it. 


fo accomplish the latter, the 
presentation was divided into two 


sections of approximately thirty 


minutes each; the video portion 
was made available in either 35mm 


color slides, or 35mm _ color film 


strip, and the audio portion on 
both tape and record. Where no 


facilities for sound reproduction 


exist, a full script was printed for 


manual narration accompanyit 


1g 
either slides or strip. 


Part one is concerned with th 


philosophy of constitutional goy 
historv of Missouri 


ernment, the 


constitutions, and an analysis of 
the Bill of 


frames 


Rights. Among. its 


sixty-tWo are included re 
productions of early Missouri con 
stitutions; newspaper headlines, 
telling of Civil War in 


and the calling of Constitutional 


Missoun i, 


Conventions. It includes reproduc 
tions of Bingham paintings, such 
Numbe1 
Election.” 


as “Orde Eleven,” and 


“County There are 
slides depicting the court system of 
Missouri, with reproductions ol 
murals from the capitol building 
in Jefferson City, and others show 
ing juries in session, and the actual 
of habeas 
Bill of 


photographed 


workit of a_ writ 


o 
1g 


corpus. Portions of the 


Rights have .been 


from the Constitution itself, and, 


where necessary for clarification, 


slides have been employed to de 


fine terms and emphasize ab 


stractions which do not lend them 
documentary 


selves to reproduc 


tion 

Part two is concerned with the 
final eleven articles of the con 
stitution, and with a final sum 


mation, and proceeds along essen 


tially the same lines as part one. 
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Here are used pictures of the 


House and Senate in session; re¢ 


productions of bills, of House and 
Senate Journals; of committees in 
session. Through the use of charts 
and diagrams, the interrelation ol 
government is 


the branches ol 


shown, and = qualifications — of 


officials are 


the 


elected pointed out 


Together, two parts attempt 


to provide a unified and compre 
hensive picture of the fundamental 


law of our state. 


It is obvious, of course, that this 


treatment cannot serve as a sub 


stitute for intelligent, informed 


teaching. It is not intended to do 


so. It 1s equally obvious that all 


aspects of the constitution could 
not be covered in the time allotted, 
And vet, 


the constitution, in making it more 


as an aid in introducing 
understandable and interesting to 
our students, in providing teaching 
aids for the hours that are to be 
spent in taking it apart, section by 
section, and perhaps in providing 
a final summation, it should prove 


to be of considerable value 


These materials may be pu 
chased from the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, 


Missouri, for 467.50 per set. 


ACT 


(Continued from Page 14) 


three shall be experts in the field 
of audio-visual aids as used for edu 
shall 


be representatives of the lay public 


cational purposes; and three 


who have demonstrated an interest 


in the problems of communications 


media. In addition, the law au 
thorizes — the Commissione to 
secure the use of such other ex 


perts from the United States and 
abroad as he deems advisable. 
The bill 


stoner, in 


instructs the Commis 
with = the 


make 


agreements fon 


coop ration 


Advisory Committee, to 


grants or contract 


research and experimentation in 


these fields. 


What's wanted are new and mor 


effective techniques and meth 


ods for: (1) utilizing and adapt 


ing audio-visual aids for education 


al purposes; (2) training teachers 


A Second Chance 
at Tax Refund 
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to use such media with maximum 
cllectiveness; and (3) presenting 
academic subject matter through 
such media 
| :, 
Lhe Commissioner may reach 


agreement on the erants-in-aid oy 
contracts with public or non-profit 
private agencies, organizations and 
individuals for projects in research 
and experimentation 

1 he ( 
make 


mine the 


OMIM ESSIONC) Iso shall 


studies and surveys to dete 


need for increased or im 


proved utilization of audio-visual 


aids by state o1 local agencies oO 
institutions of higher education 
prepare and publish catalogs, 1 

views, abstracts, and other materta 
useful in the encouragement and 
more cllective use ot these clu 
cational tools, and may, upon re 


quest, provic advice techni il 


SIstance and demonstrations to 
state or local educational agenci 
and institutions of higher edu 
cation 

\t press time information was 
not available on other provisions 
such as vocational cducation 

Credit is due the Nationa! 
School Public Relation \ssoci 
ation in the preparation of this 
lormation, 
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THE 


PROLE 


WINTER rain beat against 
Aine drug store window and 
ran in ribbons down the sign-clut- 
tered glass. The odor that met me 
at the door was that of drugs, wet 
raincoats, and hamburgers too long 
cooked. As I seated myself at the 
counter I noticed a group of wom- 
en around one of the tables. On 
second glance I saw they were 
teachers from my children’s school. 
It was Friday, for which I knew 
they were thankful, and they talk- 
ed unhurriedly over second cups 
of coffee and empty coke glasses. 
They had failed to recognize me 
in my old rain garb so I listened 
to snatches of their conversation 
as I drank my coke. 

“I wish the mothers would stay 
home and stop coming to my door 
mornings and afternoons,” said 
Miss Allison, the first grade teach- 
er. “You'd think that their spin 
drys, bridge clubs, deep freezes, 
and offspring would keep them 
busy enough so they wouldn't 
darken my door every time it’s 
opened.” 

“I know what you mean. ‘How 
is Betty adjusting to the group?’ 
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PARENT 
LM 


‘I'm worried about Roger's read- 


ing.’ ‘Is there anything I can do at 
home?’ ‘Is Judy improving in hei 
arithmetic?’ ” This came from Miss 
Billings and I was one of the most 
miserable offenders for Judy is my 
child. I 
arithmetic. I had a feeling that my 


was worried about her 


Judy was learning a lot of hokus 
pokus and symbols that didn’t 
mean much to her. At least, to my 
discerning eye, her ability to ac- 
cumulate nickels and dimes for 
comic books and candy bars had 
little kinship with second grade 
arithmetic. 

“IT don’t have the come-to-the- 
door parent problem,” said Mrs. 
Wells, the sixth grade teacher. “I 
wish I did. I have some problems 
I would like to talk over with my 
parents but they don’t come when 
I invite them. I guess they lose in 
terest by the time their children 
reach my room.” 

I looked out under my hat to 
see who else was at the table. Mrs. 
Brady, the kindergarten teacher, 
made the fourth. She sat twisting 
a coke straw into shapes and listen- 
ing intently. 


“I think a lot of this parent 
problem is our own fault,” she 
said. “Jean says the parents have 
lost interest at the sixth grade 
level. Maybe it is because we have 
shut them out down in the early 
grades. I've been thinking about 
this all fall and I’m going to do 
something about it. Perhaps if we 
asked them in they wouldn't beat 
our doors down. I’m going to have 
an open house next week and see 
what happens.” 

“Oh no, not that! Let’s not have 
any more visiting, I’ve just  re- 
covered from American Education 
Week,” laughed Miss Allison. 


Five-year-olds Entertain 

The beginning of a parent guid- 
ance program? Yes, at the time | 
think Mrs. 
“perhaps if we 


thought it was. I] 
Brady's 


asked them in,” 


remark, 
started the whole 
thing. She did ask us in and things 
really happened after that. 

I had a child in Mrs. Brady's 
room that year. A few days after 
the drug store incident, she phoned 
and asked me to help the children 
on the coffee committee for the 
open house. I was there ahead of 
time and definitely curious about 
the duties of a kindergarten cof.- 
fee committee. Much to my sur 
prise my six young coffee tenders 
were most efficient. They helped 
me count the cups of water, they 
helped me measure the spoons of 
coffee, and they watched attentive- 
ly as we set the pot to boil on the 
hot plate in the cloakroom. 

“Mrs. Brady said we were to put 
ten cups on each tray,” said one 
future chairman. 

At her 
started 


last word six pairs of 
hands unpacking cups 
while I offered silent prayer. But 
they seemed to know what they 
were about and while they were 
functioning so expertly I poked my 
head out of the door to see what 
else was going on. A group by th 
door was arranging their serving 
table. They spread their cloth care- 
fully and crookedly, put a green 
paper Christmas tree of their own 
creation in the middle, piled some 
napkins around, and trundled off 
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Seer 


to return with two crusty, brown 
They 


these on each end of the table and 


gumdrop cakes. plumped 


surveyed everything with an eh 


of satisfaction. 


“Who baked the cakes?” I asked 
my committee, 

“We did,” answered one of the 
boys, who went on unwrapping 


though bal 


coffee cups as ing a 
gumdrop cake was a mere nothing. 

“Did they 
asked. 


“No,” answered a little girl with 


come in boxes?” I 


that please-drop-dead look in het 
eye. “We made them. Mrs. Brady 
said we started from scratch. We 
measured the 


stirred the butter, 


sugar, sifted the flour, and cut up 
the gumdrops. Gee it was fun!” 
Yes, it sounded like fun. But I 
couldn't believe they had done it, 
any more than I could believe they 
would pour coffee without burned 
fingers and spilled cream. But they 
did that too, and the affair was a 
great success. As I watched more 
than thirty children give a party, I 
felt a little guilty over shooing my 
two out of the kitchen because they 
made me nervous. I guess some of 
mothers felt the 


the other same 


way because I heard several of 
ask Mrs. 
managed it. 

“Would you like to 
after the holidays 


Mrs. Brady 


them srady how = she 
come in 


some mornir 


12 
5 
and watch us work?” 


asked. 


“I would like to very much,” I 


said, “that is if we won't upset 
things.” 

Mrs. Brady assured us we would 
not upset a thing and alter a trip 
around the room once more for a 
good look at-the children’s work, 
I gathered up my young arrow and 
had 


pleasant morning, it had been an 


started home. It been a 
interesting morning, but it had 
also been a baffling one. I guess | 
didn’t know too much about the 
modern school. | suppose that was 
why I and the others were beating 
down the doors with oun questions. 
Our children were not learning the 
way we did and somehow it didn’t 


seem right. But when | stopped to 
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think about it, such things as jet 
planes, TV dinners frozen in a box, 
shifted their own gears, 


cars that 
and stockings that dried in minutes 
had not existed when I was five 
years old. Education should be dil 
ferent for children who played at 
flying rocket ships to the moon and 
who will be citizens of an atomic 


Educ 
should not be like 


aee. tion for my children 


mine I told 
myself, but at the same time I felt 


I would like 


this modern education. 


to know more about 


Our Study Begins 
Aften 
for the visiting day came from 


invitation 
v 


vil 


Christmas the 


Brady. When I arrived at school on 
my morning to visit 1 was greeted 
by Miss Lewis, the principal. She 
asked the mothers, who made up 
our small group for the day, into 
the library and talked to us about 
kindergarten. Then she gave us 
each an observation sheet with thx 
things we were to look for neatly 
listed. Some of the items were the 
attractiveness of the room, evi 
dence of readiness for reading, use 
of numbers, the ability of the chil 
dren to work together, and thei 
ability to make worthwhile choices 
Niss 


asked us to notice the emotional as 


and solve problems Lewis 


well as the physical atmosphere ol 
the room. 


“This is a modern learning situ 
ation where democratic livin is 


1g 
supposed to take place,” was her 
closing remark to us, “watch and 
see if we are doing the job. See it 
the children are free to express 
ideas or if all the planning comes 
democrat 


from the teacher. By 


living we do not mean freedom 


Look for the con 


certain you will 


from controls. 
trols too, | am 
find them.” 


\s she 


of the kindergarten room where we 


tucked us into the corne: 


were to watch she called our at 
tention to the spac at the bottom 
of the observation shect for ques 
tions and comments. I lelt certain 
that | 


mark in that space 


would not put one pencil 
It had begun 
to dawn on me that this business 


of teaching was no tongue in cheek 


| 


procedure and something | knev 


litthe about. However, ws the morn 


ing worked along and things began 


to happen I found that I did have 


ir 


questions and when we were read 


to leave I had not only filled the 
comments but had writ 


back ol 


Space fo 
ten on. the the sheet as 


well. 


\s | walked 


morning of observation | wondet 


home from my 


ed what would happen next. | 
knew something would for it seem 
ed that Mrs 


going to ask hea 


Brady was definitels 


pure nts im, now 


that she had started. 
The next week the room mothe 
Mrs Brady 


would meet with the mothers who 


called to say that 
had visited and talk over oun ques 
a eood 


tions and comments. It was 


meeting. | had never heard a group 


enter into a discussion so [reel 
We had so many things to talk 
about that we could not get them 
all said in such a short time. Be 
lore we lelt we organized a study 
group. It was an informal vroup 
no ofhcers, no dues, no refresh 
ments and none of the other trap 
pings that so olten defeat a eood 
purpose 
Phat winter we met six time 

Iwo of our meetings were at night 


so the fathers could eet in on the 
discussions. We talked about man 
ners, food probl ms, fears, responsi 
bilities for the young child, and the 


fine arts. We 


and, last but not least 


discussed the family 


as a unit 


love. We thought, as parents, we 
knew all about that, but it took 
one whole sesspon to mike some ol 


us realize that we didn’t know the 
full meanine of the word, We 
talked bout our children in a 
more constructive way than we 


cvVel had before And of course we 


1¢ d. You cannot vet into a roup 
iike that and not read at least one 
book ol article 

Miss Allison met with us and | 
was a littl prised at that since 


sh did not secm too enthusiasth 


about visitors. But there she wa 
with pencil and notebook, writing 


as fast and hard as Mrs. Brady 


See Parent Problem, P. 21 








N the many discussions which 
have been going on about a 
shortage of scientists and mathe 
criticism 


maticians, considerable 


has been directed toward cle 
mentary and secondary schools, the 
teachers, and the colleges where 
teachers are trained. The purpose 
of this article is not to say that 
teacher education is all good on 
partially bad but rather to try to 


look at it objectively and factually. 


Most olf 


versities in the country are en 


the colleges and uni 


gaged in educating teachers, and 
most of the education which teach 
ers receive in colleges is made up 
of regular courses in English, his 
tory, government, literature, sci 
language, mathe 


his work A) 


given by the regular academic de 


ence, loreign 


matics, economics, et 
partment and usually 
about eighty per cent of the total 


( Om Prise Ss 


four-year program of studies. 


Let us take the case of a high 
school teacher with a four-year col 
lege degree. This person will have 
had twenty to forty college credits 
in his (usually her) teaching field, 
and hence should have a reason 
able acquaintance with the subject. 

College teachers who complain 
that high school graduates must 
have had poor instruction, in Eng 
lish for example, should remember 
that the high school English teach 
ers got their English courses, and 
often a course in methods of teach 
ing English, from the college Eng 


lish departments. 


While requirements vary from 
state to state, the average number 
of college credits required in each 
of the high school teaching fields is 
about twenty-four. Of course, most 
high school teachers have more 
than the minimum requirement in 
their teaching field, and many are 


quaiified to teach in more than one 
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field. Approximately sixty per cent 


ol the public secondary school 
teachers in the nation have five o1 
more years olf college preparation 
150 or more total credits. 
Elementary teachers, because 
they usually have to teach all o 
subject) matter, 


several areas ol 


make preparation on a broad sched 


ule of subjects and usually cd 
not concentrate so heavily on one 
or two areas. Elementary teachers, 
in the United States as a whole, 
are less well trained, in terms of 
total college credit, than are the 
high school teachers. “This is bx 
cause of the popular assumption, 


right or wrong, that teachers ol 
younger children need not be as 
extensively educated as teachers ol 
older children. One third (about 
265,000) of the public elementary 
school teachers in the nation have 
less than four years of college prep 
aration. A little less 

fourth have five or more years ol 


college work 


Education Courses 

There seems to be a rather wick 
spread opinion that when a person 
prepares to be a teacher he spends 
most of the college period studying 
teaching methods, school manage 
ment, psychology, and other so 
called 
pointed out above that the Edu 


Education courses. It) was 


cation courses usually constituts 
about twenty per cent of the fou 
year program of studies. In some 
instances it is as low as filteen per 
cent, and in other cases it may be 
twenty-five per cent. 

Some colleges may require more 


than a proper number of these 


prolessional courses in the four 


year curriculum, and four years 


may be too short a period for 


adequate coverage of a broad, 


than one 


liberal background, one or two 
helds ol 


ration, and the needed professional 


rather extensive prepa 
training. 


Like workers in other fields 
teachers need the kind and extent 
of education which will best en 
able them to do their jobs. It seems 
logical to assume that a person 
cannot teach something he does 


not know. ‘Teachers, therefore, 
need to be well grounded in what 
ever subject or subjects they are 
going to teach. Elementary teach 
ers usually need training in several] 
subjects, but may not need the 
depth of preparation in each sub 
ject as do high school teachers in 
the one or two fields in which they 
teach. 

Likewise there are assumptions 
underlying the professional aspect 
of the teacher’s education. Know- 
ing a subject, while an absolute 
necessity for the teacher, is not a 
guarantee of teaching effectiveness. 
In the first place, it is believed 
that teachers will be better teach 
ers if they have studied the learn 
ing processes—that is, how learn 
ing takes place. This is the field of 
psychology, and prospective teach 
ers generally are required to take 
courses. 


one or two psychology 


Psychology, since it includes the 
study of motivation and responses, 
is also thought to be helpful to 
teachers in the managemeni ol! 
pupils, 

\ssumption number two is that 
teachers will be more effective if 
they have studied teaching meth 
ods which research and the actual 
experienc of other teachers have 
proved to be sound. For this 


reason teacher trainees are re 
quired to take, usually two, courses 
in methods of teaching. 

\ third basic theory in the de 
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sign of the professional portion ol 
the teacher’s education in the fou 
year program is that teachers will 
be better teachers if, before they 


go out on their own, they are 


familiar with the ways in which 
schools are organized and how 
schools, in all their aspects, actu- 
ally operate. To carry out this ob- 
usually take a 


jective teachers 


course having to do with the 
organization and management ol 
schools. 

Fourth in the list of assumptions 
is that teachers will be bette 
teachers if they know how our edu 
cational system has developed and 
what the people generally have 
wanted, and now want, the schools 
to accomplish. To produce this 


awareness there usually is a_ re 
quirement which deals with the 
history and purposes of American 


education, 


Practice Teaching 
The final 
teachers will be better teachers if, 


assumption is that 


while in the training period, they 
have an opportunity to get some 
supervised experience observing 
and teaching in a regular school 
room. It is believed that such ex 
perience should help the trainec 
get off to a good start later in a 
teaching job of his own. This re 
quirement usually is called super- 
vised student (or practice) teach 
ing. 

Phese five assumptions underlie, 
in a general way, the professional 
portion, about twenty per cent, of 
the four-year program for the edu 
cation of regular classroom teach 
ers. Dillerent colleges, of course, 
implement these objectives in dil 
lerent way—that is, through 
courses with diverse titles and with 
varying degrees of emphasis on the 
different phases of the program. 
However, the basic pattern here 
described is rather common. 

Kach 


standards for 


state determines its own 
teachers, and the 
authority usually is vested in the 
state education agency. ‘The fou 
vear degree (bachelor’s) generally 
has been considered the minimum 


desirable preparation, but several 
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states have moved to a _ five-yeat 
program. 
Missouri certification require 


ments are about average for the 


nation, These requirements, for 
most part, have been determined 
cooperatively by the teaching pro 
lession itsell, the teacher edu 
cation institutions, and the state 
education authorities. In most ol 
the high school teaching fields the 


> 


teacher must have twenty-low 


credits. Elementary teachers are 


not required by the State te 
have that much credit in any on¢ 
field but must, on account of the 
nature of their teaching, have 
credit in a wide range of subjects. 

In the professional (Education) 
courses the Missouri minimum in 
the State Department of Edu 
cation certification plan is eighteen 
credits, about filteen per cent ol 
the usual four-year total. ‘These 
cighteen credits cover the five areas 
olf need as described above. In 
stitutions often require more than 
this minimum, and vary in the 
total of professional requirements 
thirty credits, 


from eighteen to 


with the average being about 


twenty-four. This, of course, is the 
program for regular teachers 

If a teacher wishes to prepare 
for some special type of position 
such as librarian, counselor, speech 
correctionist, etc.—there are ad 
ditional requirements, in’ regular 
and professional courses, to give 
the teacher the competencies need 
ed in the special work, If a teacher 
desires to go into administration 
(superintendency on principalship) 
the master’s degree is required, in 
cluding several prolessional courses 
designed to develop needed com 
petencics. 

Some of the work for the 
master’s degree for administrators 
non-Education 


mas be clon in 


courses. Classroom teachers who 
meet all certification requirements, 
usually may take all of their gradu 
ate work in non-Education courses 


if they wish to do so. 


Life Certificates 
In Missouri the five state col 


leges and the two state universities 


are required to issue lile certificates 
Lo graduates receiving the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in) Edu 
Othe 


institutions, and graduates ol other 


cation graduates ol thes 


accredited four-year colleges in 
Missouri. and other states, may, il 
they have completed — Missouri 
ceruification requirements, receiv: 
certificates from the Stat Depart 
ment of Education, 

In these cases the initial certi 
ficates are not permanent but can 
be made so alter three years of 
teaching in the State. The Stat 
Department also may issue tempo 
rary (one-year and two-year) certil 
icates to persons having completed 
a considerable amount of college 
work, but not a degree, and to 
degree holders who are short some 
of the liberal arts or professional 
requirements, 

Under regulations which have 
been in effect many years, once the 
degree teacher has met all require 
ments for certification he is not 
compelled by the State to add to 
his credentials, unless, as indicated 
above, he wishes to teach some 
thing for which his original prep 
aration did not qualify him on 
wishes to enter some special service 
such as counseling, supervision, et 

The State does encourage teach 
er qualification beyond minimum 
levels by allocating extra financial 
aid to districts on behalf of teach 
ers having advanced preparation 


~ 


Peachers olten are encouraged 
and sometimes required, by then 


local districts, to earn college credit 


beyond those required lor cert 
fication 
Let us look at the three most 


common criticisms of teacher edu 
cation. Some say too many Edu 
cation courses (methods, manage 


ment, etc.) are required. ‘Thirty 


credits may be more than neces 
sary; cighteen seems a reasonable 
number. It is extremely doubttul 
if any of the five basic professional 
described 


needs of teachers, as 


above, should be neglected 
Caretul 


cluding the 


experimentation, in 
evaluation of post 


(See Teacher Education, P. 21) 
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SPRINGFIELD 


By Robert C. Glazier 
Director ot 
Public Information 


Springfheld, Missouri 


ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


Conduct Professional Self Evaluation 


YEAR-LONG study of “The 

A Definitive Role of the Ele- 

mentary School 

been conducted by an organization 

of grade school administrators in 
the Springfield Public Schools. 

Methods used in the study in- 


Principal” has 


cluded a time evaluation log, ques- 
tionnaires distributed to Spring- 
field 


school-home communications prac- 


teachers, and a review of 


tices being used by various schools. 

In the time study, principals 
kept logs of activities directly re- 
lated to instruction and of those 
indirectly related to instruction. In 
evaluating the logs, _ principals 
asked these questions: (1) what are 
the goals? (2) what can be dele- 
gated? (3) what could be omitted? 
(4) what must be added? (5) how 
can we relieve ourselves of some 
items in the log with which we 
should not be concerned? (6) what 
should receive more emphasis and 
what should receive less emphasis? 

Springfield principals soon plan 
further study in the area of im- 
includ- 


provement of instruction 


ing a two-way approach— (1) 


through curriculum, = and (2) 


through personal relations. 


In the study on improving in- 
struction, a committee headed by 
Miss Margaret Waespe, of Weave 
School, initiated a survey of teach- 
ers to determine what they felt to 
be the most important qualities or 
characteristics of a good principal. 
The survey included all elementary 
school teachers in the Springfield 
school system. Tabulation of the 
results showed that most teachers 
felt that a good principal: (1) 
should 


provide recognition, _ se- 


curity, and relief from tensions in 
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work and personal relations, (2) 
should be a leader to work with 
teachers and guide them, (3) 
should work with teachers to set 
up clearly-defined and obtainable 
instructional goals. The survey also 
asked teachers which areas of the 
curriculum in which they felt most 
insecure and in need of help. The 
answers were almost unanimous— 
The 


tinuing its study in improving sci- 


science! committee is con- 


ence teaching techniques. 


In “role of expectancy” phase of 
the research project, a committee 
headed by Miss Margaret Brown of 
Westport School 
mentary teachers concerning what 


surveyed — ele- 


they expect of supervisors, admin- 
children, other 


(both in the school and 


istrators, parents, 
teachers 
in the entire system), and prin- 


cipals. 


In the survey on what teachers 


expect of the school administra- 
tion, the Springfield staff seeks (1) 
clearly defined goals, (2) respect, 
understanding and assistance, (3) 
support in parent complaints un- 
til both sides of a story are heard, 
(4) provision for necessary equip 
ment and materials for teaching, 
(5) personal interest and an oppor- 
better ac 


tunity to become 


quainted. 


Teachers surveyed indicated that 
they expected parents to send chil- 
dren to school rested and in a 
good frame of mind so that they 
might better do their work, and 
they expect parents to present any 
problems concerning the school to 


them or to the principal. 


From children, teachers  indi- 


cated by the survey that they ex- 


pect good work habits, respect foi 


authority, courtesy, friendliness, 
obedience, and to realize that for 
every freedom there is a responsi- 
bility. 

The expectancy survey showed 
that elementary teachers of Spring 
field look for many things in thei: 
principals. The list includes: fair- 
ness, impartiality, counsel on class- 
room problems, support, help in 
curriculum 


implementing guide- 


lines, alertness to problems of 


teachers, respect, understanding, 


frank 


weak nesses, 


friendliness, discussions of 


teacher referral to 
group of matters concerning group, 
thorough knowledge of curriculum 
for each grade, freedom to work 
without fear of undue criticism, re 
sponsibility for smooth-working 
routine, and interpretation of pol 
icies of administration and Board 
of Education and help in the im 


plementation of them. 


Among the desires of the teach- 
ers surveyed regarding other teach- 
ers was the expectation “to unite 
ourselves professionally, —rathei 
than pulling in different directions 
which only tends to break down 
the public’s respect for all teach 
ers.” 


The 
list of four 


survey summary cited a 


“scapegoats” faced by 
principals in attempting to be el 


They 


are: (1) over-emphasis on manag¢ 


fective educational leaders. 
rial details, (2) too much of the 
attitude: “Yes, it’s a good idea, but 
the time isn’t ripe,” (3) fear of th 
dangers of setting a precedent, thus 
avoiding both the hazards and the 
adventure of something new, (4) 
the temptation to evade responsi 
COMMUNITY 
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hiding behind 


bility by 


group 
action. 

\ research committee in the field 
of home-school communications, 
headed by David Punch of Boyd 
School, reported that “the vast area 
of communication between school 
and home cannot be adequately 
explored in a brief time, but this 
report can serve as a nucleus for 
extensive work to be undertaken 
by any future group.” 


The communications study in- 
volved teachers, parents and prin- 
cipals. It included a detailed list- 
ing of publics with which the 
school communicates and a similar 
listing of 41 different methods and 
used in home-school 


The 


instruments 


communications. committee 


also summarized various communi 
cations projects in use in schools 
here. 

Most extensively surveyed in the 
study was face-to-face or conlercnce 
method of communication. 

The committee concluded: “Ey 
ery school employee is inte: preting 
the school program to various pub 
lics. Therefore, every member must 
be thoroughly informed of the pol 
icies, procedures and practices of 
the school system to enhance the 
effectiveness and = consistency of 
communication.” 

President of the Springfield elk 
mentary principal's study organi 
zation, in which all the city’s 35 
elementary principals are active, is 
Charles R. 


Springfield's Robberson School. 


Swan, principal of 





Teacher Education 
(Continued from Page 19) 
training effectiveness in real teach- 
ing positions, should help to deter- 
mine whether these needs can be 
met in professional programs based 
on fewer credits. In such experi- 
mentation, the institutions not 


having certificating authority 


would have to have the cooper- 


ation of the state certificating 
agency in any program involving 
less than state minimum require- 
ments. Regardless of 
minimum standards may be set, 
there will always be persons who 
will want to get into teaching 
without meeting the requirements 
in professional courses, or in other 


courses, or in both. 


\ second criticism is that Edu- 


cation courses are uninteresting. 
\ portion of the students in nearly 
all fields of study often voice this 
same criticism of some of their 
courses. Many people seek to get 
into teaching with no intention of 


staying in it very long. 


Persons who really want to be 


come teachers in a_ professional 


sense usually will find the required 
rather closely 


Fducation courses 


related to teacher needs and hence 
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where the 


of interest. No doubt there is a 


percentage of poor teaching in 
these courses just as there is in 


other fields. 


\ third criticism is that the stu 
dent (practice) teaching sometimes 
is done under rather poor circum 
and second 


stances. Elementary 


ary schools which are maintained 
by colleges and universities for 
teacher training purposes usually 
have been small because of budget 
ary limitations. As a result the stu 
dent teaching sometimes is done 


under conditions somewhat less 


than desirable—for example, too 


many practice teachers for the 


number of children and the num 


ber of supers isors. 


Some institutions have had dil 
ficulty in providing adequate sup 
ervision of student teaching done 
in off-campus schools. Here again 
the problem has been largely the 
inadequacy of financial support 
On the other hand the teaching ex 
perience which many _ prospective 
teachers get during their training 
period is obtained under excellent 
circumstances and is very valuable 

This article is designed to show 
what teacher education is. It sets 
forth the recognition that the first 


essential is knowing well whatever 


one attempts to teach. It tries to 


explain the belief that teachers 
need more than a mastery of the 
subject, that teachers need unde: 
standings and skills which can best 
be assured through a few special 


courses of a professional nature 





Parent Problem 


(Continued from Page 17) 


/ 


“You girls going to write a 
book?” I asked after our last meet 
ing. 

“No,” answered Miss Allison, 
“Betty Brady has convinced me 


that we need to know more about 
the children we teach and we are 
taking notes on the subject. You 


will probably get all you have said 


back on an interview sheet next 
vear.”’ 

“These discussions have helped 
us so much,” said Mrs. Brady 


“We have found out the problems 
you have at home and now we 
can f:t then: :nto the ones we have 
at school. Next fall we will have 
many questions to ask you parents 


about your children.” 


As I left school that alternoon | 
remember the rainy Friday in the 


drug store Teaching was like 


everything else. The really good 
things did not come from a well 
around a ma 


chosen committee 


hogany table. They often had 


much smaller beginnings. 


Before school was out the kin 
dergarten parents received an eval 
uation page to fill out. We wer 
asked to say just what we thought 
of the year’s program and return 
it to Mrs. Brady. My husband and 
I went over the questions together 
and answered them with thought 
While 


things we felt 


and sincerity. there were 


some could have 
been better, we had been given so 
answered. the 


much we questions 


with less antagonism than we 
would have had the previous yea 
Parent guidance? No, I think Mrs 
Brady set up a program of parent 


inclusion, and we liked it. 








INCE art depends upon en- 
eel and since enthusiasm 
in the classroom is contagious, the 
classroom teacher plays a vital role 
in any school art program. 

Spelling and reading programs 
will not succeed if these subjects 
are disregarded in areas not labeled 
Spelling and Reading. So it is with 
the art program which cannot suc- 
ceed unless every possible oppor 
tunity to make use of art in the 
considered. 


school is carefully 


teacher should realize, fon 


that 


Every 
example, simply copying a 
picture requires no originality o1 
thought and, therefore, is not art. 
we're 
The 


answer, of course, is that we must 


“But we don’t say it’s art, 
doing it for social studies.” 
consider the child in relation to the 
total school program. 

Much of the success of an art 
program will depend upon the 
classroom teacher’s understanding 
of its aims and purposes. This is 
perhaps more true in schools with 
special art teachers than in schools 
where the classroom teacher has 
full responsibility for the art pro- 
gram. In either situation, however, 
the day-by-day carrying out of the 
rests with the class- 

Without het 
and interest the art program will 


fail. 


art program 


room. teacher. help 


Working Together? 
Several examples will illustrate. 


The art teacher had made great 
*About the author 

Miss Todd is an Art Instructor in the 
Laboratory School at the University of 
Chieago and has written and illustrated 
material for Britannica Junior. She is 
co-author of the four Doing Art Books 
and has written extensively 


effort to build up the confidence ol 


a boy in her class. Day after day 
he had been saying, “I’m no good. 
See, I try to model a dog and it 
doesn’t look like a dog.” 

“T think it does,” the art teacher 
said. 

Just then the classroom teacher 
stood beside the boy and ina flip 
pant way said, “Is it a dog or a 
horse?” 

The boy turned to the art 
teacher, “I told you it was no good; 
Miss Brown doesn’t even know it’s 
a dog.” 

It was a simple mistake, but the 
classroom teacher who understands 
the aims of the art program knows 
to ask what a 


that it is best not 


drawing or modelling is. Usually 


the child will tell. A 
be written on how to look 


book could 
easily 
at children’s art. 

The boy had done a solid piece 
of modelling. He had made an ar- 
tistic shape. To the artist whether 
it was a dog or horse was of little 
importance. The boy needed his 
self confidence built up by praise. 
This tact was” very 


Miss 


spoiled what the art teacher had 


important. 
Brown by one remark had 
accomplished with time and effort. 
The boy was back where he started. 
He mussed up the dog. 


Another illustration. ‘The class 


room teacher brought her first 
graders to the art room to do finge1 
painting. The children were so en 
thusiastic about finger painting 
that many of them made five finger 
paintings in one art period. Since 


another class was arriving in the 


The classroom teacher in the art room 
can contribute much to the creative 
atmosphere of the art class. 


art room, the first graders had to 
take their finger paintings back to 


their room to dry. They made 


many trips. 
The next day when the _ first 
graders came to the art room to 


make more finger paintings the 


classroom teacher announced; 
“Work on the same finger paint 
IL his 


practice, but the art 


ings for the entire period.” 
Was pool 
teacher could not contradict it. 
The finger painting paper became 
too dry as the children worked. 
The children felt 


successful. On the previous day the 


that it was not 


children often mussed up the finger 
paint several times on each pape 
but did this quickly and called the 
when thes 


liked. 


When they had to work on the 


finger painting don 


arrived at a result they 


same finger painting for an entire 
period they had to muss up a ce 
liked 
to keep on using the same paper. 


sign they because they had 


SCHOOI AND COMMUNITY 
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Since they had to work on the same 
pictures for the entire period they 
stirred all of the bright colors to 
gether as they worked over and 
over on the only paper they could 
have. All 
greenish black and they 
littl 


children 


results were a gloomy 
were so 
dried up that no wiggles 
showed. ‘The were dis 
appointed, 

In both of these cases the class 
room teachers and the art teachei 
had not worked together effectively. 
Obviously the art teacher cannot 
succeed in bringing creative work 
out of children when the classroom 
teacher finds fault where the art 
teacher gives praise. The two must 


not have opposing aims. 


Understanding Art 

Children’s art is wonderful. It 
hasn't been spoiled by too much 
academic teaching, It is often close 
little 


pink 


to the work of artists. The 


white clay cat with huge 
sunk-in eyes and expressive tail 
fastened solid as it curves around 
his body is a work of art. The class 
room teacher who prefers a natural 
books 


about contemporary art. The child 


istic cat needs to read some 
who made the cat used imagina 
tion in color and in shape. The 
shape was very solid and simple. 
The result was most appealing. 

child 
man. ‘The 


\nothei painted avery 


expressive classroom 
teacher who says “But the head is 
much too large,” needs an unde 
standing of the aims of art. The 


child’s painting was full of rhythm 
and expression. It was of little im 


portance that the head was too 


large to be naturalistic. 


When the classroom teacher is 
with her children in the art class, 
she and the art teacher can suppl 
ment other and 


each provide a 


more coordinated school 
lor the child If the 
teacher helps to pour paint from 


little 


program 


classroom 


the quart bottles to the 
bottles, she is a part ol the whok 
However, if the 


creative process. 


classroom teacher corrects papers 
during the art class, it would be 
better if she went to another room. 


Her non participation puts a dam 
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The First Grade Express is about ready to leave as the fireman climbs aboard 
with his lunch and the engineer gets his orders. This language arts activity has 
more meaning for these children who have used their art period to paint a train 


per on the art class, for someone ts 


present who is not entering into 


the spirit of the class 
If she helps the art teacher assist 
child who knocked over his 


paint bottle she is part of the group 


SOTTLE 


for paint needs to be cleaned up 


and some small children’s hands 


are now strong enough io squecds 
water out ol a rag 
When big paintings or stage sets 


have to be moved from the art 


to the classroom she can 


room 
accompany a small group as they 


While she 


does this the art teacher stays with 


try to carry the enery 


the majority in the art room 

This classroom teacher will then 
wear a smock and older shoes like 
the art teacher for when children 


work freely with art) materials 


there has to be a “mess.” If she 
wears good clothes and no smock 
alool for fear ol 


clothes Phi 


have al bad 


she will stand 


getting spots on hei 
attitude can easily 

effect on the art work. Rather than 
do this she should eo lo anothe 


room. The classroom teacher who 


does not spend time as a partici 
pant in art activities with her chil 


dren cannot have the insight which 


is essential to any eflective art 


program Peacher participation 


is the most important element in 


the art program, 
Other Prerequisites 
There are, of course, othe) pre 


requisites to this program which 


should: probably be more generally 


understood by classroom teachers 
and administrators. High on this 
list of prerequisites are space and 


material, Children need paint and 


Dhey 


paper and 


clay, their favorite materials 


need large pieces ol 


bottles ol paint with large brushes 


Large quantities give them tre 


dom. Obviously they need tablk 


space o1 floor space in order to 


spread out the papers and set th 
part bottles close by. If the school 
lacks this space, some children may 
read while others pant 

Phe solution is not to work on 
mches 


small paper size g Xx 4 


Neither is the solution to limit 
children to crayons with the com 
ment “this is all we can aflord 

| here ine ways to get mone 


fo supplics Cine enthustasth 


teacher spent her own money to 


have a few children paint large 
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The results were so pleasing that 
the parent-teachers group bought 
The superin 
The art 


$i0 worth of paint. 
tendent was _ pleased. 
teacher now has all of the paint 
she wants and large paper of many 
colors. It took several more years 
to get the clay. Not before she had 
her stone sculpture exhibited in 
the Chicago Art Show 
become interested. 


asked 


Che superin 


Institute 
did the school 
he parent-teacher group 
her to give a talk. 
tendent was present. Now her chil- 
dren have clay. 

At first each child had to muss 
up his clay unless he made an 
excellent piece of modelling. ‘This, 
of course, was not good practice. 
Che child who does his best should 
keep his modelling. He may neve 
be a genius, but his work is in- 
teresting to him and to others. 


Now hen 


ior all to use freely. 


school has enough clay 


Ihe importance of exhibiting 
children’s pictures cannot be ove 
estimated. Large bulletin boards 
in rooms and many bulletin boards 
needed. Pictures 


stack 
piles. Children like to see thei 


in the halls are 


are not painted to up in 
work and the work of others. An 
exhibit put up once a year for the 
pereuts is not the solution. Send 
ing an exhibit to the central office 
is not the solutiovi. These exhibits 
should be on the hall bulletin 
boards at the end of the first week 
of school. ‘They will not be good, 
but as the weeks go by the pictures 
will be better. Some pictures may 
when others arc 


be taken down 


ready to put up. The exhibit is, 
To list all of 


the things the children learn from 


therefore, continual, 
would make 
anothet (See 
Childhood, September, 


10-12.) 


such an exhibit 


article fmerican 


1954. PP. 


These exhibits have many sec 


ondary values. They enlist the 


interest of parents and superin 


tendents. They enlighten the par 
ents and superintendent as to the 
aims of the teachers and the art 
accomplishments of the children. 


They give the superintendent con 





Children like to work with a variety 
of art materials. Clay which hardens 
and can be painted is popular with 
many. 


crete evidence to guide him in 


evaluating the art program. His 
suge¢ stions and criticisms may give 
the art teacher the opportunity to 
explain the program to him or to 
enlist his support in getting more 


supplies or space. 


Enough Time 

Last but not least in importance 
is the matter of time. The art pe 
riod must be long enough to get 
something finished. With the ex 
ception of the first grade, the art 
period should be no less than 50 
minutes for painting and clay 
work. A 60-minute period is more 
satistactory since children need to 
get out paints and mix colors fon 
This takes 


their special needs. 


time and younger children often 


spill paint which will take more 
time. After the paint is mixed and 


all is ready the child must have 
time to paint. 
When working with clay, boys 


and girls need time to finish what 
they start. Children like the kind 
of clay that hardens They cannot 
work on it a second day for it 
hardens overnight. If they cannot 
finish in one art period they have 
to muss it up and start all over the 


next day. Children can, of course, 





bring tin cans with covers and keep 
the clay object soft in this can 
from day-to-day, but most children 
under the seventh grade don’t care 
to do this. They like to fimish in 
one art class so that they can paint 
the clay the next day. Then, too, 
children seem to bring cans too 
small for the objects they model. 

We must do nothing to cramp 
the size of modelling as well as 
painting and other art forms. As 
was stated before, children are 
more free when they make things 
large, when they have plenty of 
work in an 


Keep 


in mind that freedom is the essence 


time, and when they 


atmosphere of enthusiasm. 


of children’s art. 


EDUCATION BIG BARGAIN 


How much of a bargain is_ the 
schooling our children get? The Na- 
tional Education Association’s Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and School 
Finance did some comparative shop 


ping and announced that it found: 

An hour’s schooling under a trained 
teacher in a planned program of learn- 
ing costs 33 cents while the American 
parent pays 50 cents an hour for an 
untrained baby sitter, who offers lim 
ited activities and no program. (And 
sitter, the Committee 
provides the 


with a_ baby 


points out, the parent 


furniture, TV, telephone, transporta 


tion, and food.) 


Compared with what is spent for de 


fense, on homes, on drinking and 


smoking, on automobiles, on recrea- 
tion, education costs less than any ot 
these 

Compared with the cost of crime 
($50 billion annually), education comes 


at bargain rates ($14 billion annually.) 


Compared with the payoff in higher 
earnings made possible by education 
the investment brings substantial re 
turns 


For the same 33 cents that buys one 
citizen 


hour of public education, the 
would only get one fifth of a haircut 
milkshake or one gallon ol 


or one 
gasoline 

These comparisons—plus — similar 
on taxes and other expenditures 
are presented graphically in_ the 
Committee’s 
leaflet titled 
Sources and explanations of all sta 


listed individually 


16 page 
Costs.’ 


colorful new 
“Compare the 


tistics used are 
from the NEA, 1201 Six- 


teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Costs: 10 copies for $1 or 100 


Order 


for $5 
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Kansas City Meeting 
LANS have been completed for the meeting 
of the Association in Kansas City, Novem- 


ber 5-7. 

On the programs will appear General Max- 
well D. Taylor, United States Army Chief of 
Staff; Dr. E. 1. McSwain, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University; Dr. Lloyd S. 
Michael, Superintendent, Evanston ‘Township 
High School; Dr. G. Kerry Smith, Executive 
Secretary, Association for Higher Education: 
Dr. H. H. London, Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, and President, 
American Vocational Association; Dr. Harold 
J. McNally, Professor of Education, ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Leon Pear 
son, NBC Authority on Foreign Affairs. 

Special features of the Convention include 
Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians, a physical 
education demonstration, and the showing of 
films. 

Splendid programs have been arranged by 
the thirty-four departmental groups and Friday 
afternoon will be a time when teachers will 
receive professional stimulation and growth in 
their own teaching fields. 

The exhibit is recognized as a vital part of 
the Convention, making a real contribution. 

The Assembly of Delegates meets in the 
Music Hall, Municipal Auditorium, at 9:00 
A.M. on Wednesday. 

Committee reports now being printed will 
be mailed to all delegates and alternates pre- 
vious to the meeting. Copies will be available 
to anyone interested, immediately following 
the Convention. 

If you have not already made hotel rese1 


vation, you should do so immediately. 


In Brief 


HE work of the Committee on Foundation 
Program established by the General As- 
sembly is well under way. It is the best hope for 
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help in meeting the big problem of financing 
Missouri public schools. The outlook is promis 
ing. It behooves all who are interested in good 
schools to effectively interpret their needs. ‘The 
people and the General Assembly have demon 
strated many times that they want good schools 
and will act accordingly when properly in 


formed. 


Ihe Resolutions Committee meets on Ox 


tober 4. 


Ihe following school districts have requested 
copies of the carefully selected new copyrights 
added to the reading list for this year: Joplin, 
Kirksville, Golden City, Chadwick, Marthas 
ville, Zalma, School of the Osage, Bunker, R-! 
Northwestern (Mendon), Willow Springs and 
R-I Couch (Myrtle). 


Ihe new copyrights added this year fon 


including postage. The new copyrights for 
grades 9 to 12 total 50 books and cost $130.67, 
including postage. ‘The total for both groups is 
$392.89. The new copyrights will be forwarded 


immediately on request. 


With the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 (HR 13247) the federal 
government again in a limited way recognized 
its responsibility for education and the neces 
sity of education for freedom and liberty. This 
is nothing new. For the first forty-one years as 
a territory and a state, Missouri's only source ol 
support for public schools was from the federal 
government. It was fifty-two years before a local 
tax could be levied by law for school purposes 
The St. Louis Public Schools, the first west of 
the Mississippi River, were established by land 
erants from the federal government. The 
Founding Fathers knew then as we certainly 
should know now that education is essential for 


the survival of a free people. 








HE highschool diploma, like 
many other school traditions 
of the past, has recently been the 


target of much criticism by some 


persons both in and out of the 


eld of education, Some admin 


istrators have leveled their sights 


on this traditional piece of treas- 
ured paper and decided it just 
isn’t everything it should be. ‘These 


critics say that one diploma given 


to every graduate who marches 
upon the platform, come — grad- 
uation night, just doesn’t make 


sense—that the educational gap 


between the valedictorian and the 
lowest ranking class membei is so 
shouldn't be on 


vreat they just 


the same stage together. Or at 


least, these persons say, the public 
should be informed in 


some Way 


about the great variations in 
achievements. 

The most common method sug 
gested to remedy the fault is the 
kinds of di- 


issuance of different 


plomas. One school we know 
about gives three types of diplomas 
on graduation night. One type 


goes to the top ranking students 


the so-called college preparatory 


group, one to the average stu 


dents, and a third to those who 
have merely attended classes fon 
four years. Strangely this attend- 
ance certificate doesn’t make dis- 


tinctions about regularity — of 
ittendance. 

\t first thought this plan may 
readers. 


appeal to many Upon 


more serious investigation, one 
will be tempted to make still finer 
likely to 


come up with the idea that every 


distinctions until he is 


graduate should be issued a dil 


ferent kind of diploma because of 


26 


ee — 


individual differences. A good case 
could be made for such a_ plan, 


but it would be ridiculous. 
Are 


might justifiably change the type 


there any cases where one 
of diploma granted? We have run 
across one of them in our expert- 
ence, and it happened just last 
year. Four years ago two boys en- 
rolled in our Freshman class who 
certain 


work 


satisfactory for establishing credits. 


were unable, because of 


mental deficiencies, to do 


These were borderline cases that 


would have profited from special 
Not 


schools, we 


education courses. having 
such a set up in ow 
agreed to enroll these youngsters 
and to allow them to continue in 


school so long as their social be- 


havior was such that they caused 
no trouble. 
These may have been unusual 


cases because they were able to fit 


in the social group and proved to 
be acceptable school citizens. ‘They 


got along admirably with other 


students and were accepted by 


their classmates. They were en- 


rolled in classes and moved along 
year by year with these classmates. 


At the 


neither 


end of the fourth vea 
had established more than 
credit, Parents of 


had kept 


informed all along, and they knew 


four units of 


these youngsters been 
exactly what our plans were for 
the boys. Not having met the re- 
quirements as set out on our reg- 
ular diploma, they were given one 


especially made for them. 


Officials Concerned 
The 
about the 


concern of school officials 


differences in accom- 
plishments of members in any 
graduating class is understandable. 


We'd be the first to admit the wide 


range of achievement by individ 
uals in any given Class. 
Did 


indicate 


highschool diplomas ever 


marks of achievement? 
So far as we know, they have been 
other 


handed down along with 


relics of the past as part ol the 


traditional commencement exet 


cises. They have always been cere- 
monial documents, and so long as 
traditional 


schools retain the 


exercises, we can see no point in 
issuing several different kinds. The 
diploma today, as in the past, is 
little more than a piece of paper 
that a 


indicating youngster has 


reached a certain time period in 
his life and is ready to commence 
another phase. Probably not more 
than three out of ten persons who 
were graduated ten years ago 
could locate their diploma. If it 
has been gathering dust all that 
time, would it make any difference 
what it says on the front of it? On 


would it be any different if your 
diploma had been a different kind 
those ol classmates? 


from youl 


Phat the value of the highschool 
diploma doesn’t stand high in the 
minds of our colleagues ts attested 
to by the fact that members of the 
Armed 


was over, could secure them easily. 


Forces, even after the wat 


\ young man could make a 


pass 


ing score on a set ol tests 


which an eighth grader should 
master. ‘There were cases where 
highschool diplomas were given 


by some schools to young men who 


never were in attendance a single 
day. After the war and even to- 
day, many young fellows ente! 


service before graduation as a way 
Almost 


invariably they ask to be zrantec 


to escape a dull situation. 


a diploma on the basis of scores 
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GED 


There might have 
5 


they make on tests 
are still given. 
been some justification for this 
way of awarding diplomas during 
exist ten 


wartime, but it doesn’t 


to twelve years later. 


No Diploma Mills 

Highschools should not be = di- 
ploma mills They should at teast 
require four years’ attendance. We 
that 


know of few colleges today 


would allow even a_ veteran to 
enter with only a diploma to show, 
The veteran who secured a di- 
ploma without attendance proba- 
bly has been disillusioned. He 
finds it no open sesame to educa- 
tion. 
Much ol 


diploma results from confusion as 
As stated be 


the concern about the 


to what it stands for. 


fore, we believe it to be merely 
a ceremonial document to be given 
fou 


to all students at the end of 


vears. The exact wording on the 


front of diplomas varies, but 


usually is somewhat as_ follows: 


“This is to certify that —has 
successfully completed the course 
of study as prescribed by the 


Board of Education of Tronton, 
Missouri and is hereby entitled to 
this diploma.” 

Now, this doesn’t say anything 
success by 


about the degree of 


which each has completed — the 
Most 


their 


course of study. boards of 


education set up in regula 
tions the same requirements fon 
graduation as those required by 
the State Department of Educa 
tion. They make no distinction as 
to the quality of work done by 
the student in establishing a unit 
of credit in general science or any 
other subject. In fact, one student 
may have barely a passing grade in 
all seventeen of his units of credit 
while another has honor marks in 
all. The first one meets graduation 
requirements as well as the second. 

Yes, it’s disturbing to many per- 
sons. Yet, we must understand 
that the low student isn’t fooling 
anyone. The diploma isn’t a docu- 
ment that can be carried around 
and presented to prospective em 


ployers or college entrance officers 
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for admission. These persons long 
ago refused to place any credence 
in papers or testimonials carried 
on the person. No self-respecting 
employer would think of hiring a 
graduate on the basis of the pos 
session of a diploma. 
Cumulative Records 

Every highschool today should 
have a permanent cumulative file 
recording the achievements of all 
records 


of its graduates. ‘These 


should not be indiscriminately 


open to anyone, Any prospective 
employer seeking reliable informa 


should be 


tion about a_ prospect 
able to get information that is 
strictly confidential. Any good 


highschool principal would seldom 
fail to have this permanent cumu 
lative file before him when answet 
ing questions or making personal 
reports on graduates. 

We can see, then that the di 
ploma has little value as an in- 
achievements. 


strument to record 


Recognition of achievement o1 
accomplishments should be made 
This might well be done on a 
special Honors Day or on com 
Singling out 


mencement night. 


and presenting awards for out 


standing work might well take the 
place of the usual dull commence 
ment speeches we often hear. Some 
of the newer types of commence 
ment exercises are giving pupils 
their 


an opportunity to show 


STUDENT COUNCILS 
WORKSHOP HELD 


The Missouri Association of Stu 
Councils sponsored by the Mis 
State Association of 
School Principals of the Missouri State 
Association held its fifth 
University of Mis 
Miss Nona Hyde of 


workshop di 


dent 
Secondary 


sour 
Teachers 
workshop at the 
20-24 


who acted as 


souri, July 
rrenton, 

rector, reports 146 students and spon 
sors attended. This is approximately 
three times the number that was in at 
tendance the year before according to 


Miss Hyde 


accomplishments 


Lets keep ow confidential 


records of our graduates in_ the 
places where they should be—in 
the ofhces of the highschool princi 
pal or the euidance directors. Try 
ing to give diplomas showing thes 
surely serve 


achievements would 


iCWw good purposes that we can 


see. 

Let's keep the conventional 
diploma as the heart of the cere 
monial commencement Its oan 


occasion which all pupils, parents, 
and relatives can enjoy. It definite 
ly should be a joyous event. Even 
to see certain pupils receive their 
diplomas brings joy to the hearts 


of many teachers and school ad 


ministrators. ‘This is true, how 


ever one wants to interpret it 
Let the lazy, do-nothing young 


ster have a few moments of joy 


when he thinks he really occupies 
a place ol Importance in life! He 


will get a rude awakening soon 


g 
enough when he goes out to get 
that first job! Regardless of what 


his diploma says on the front ol 


it, no employer is going to ask to 


sce it, no college admissions office: 


will be interested in the beauty 


or style of its printing. Let him 


tuck it away as you and I did 


ours—gathering dust or being 


gradually destroyed by those littl 


flat creatures that are able to di 


vest cellulose 


The staff that conducted the worl 


shop was composed of the following 
Mrs. Katherine Robnett, Macon: Mr 
Lenora Younger, Park Hill, Parkville 
Ruth Jones, Mt. Vernon; Mr Etta 
Binder, Monett; Dr Harlin Stare 
Grandview Frank Border \urora 
Herbert | Smith Kirkwood and 
M. L. Rushing, Lindbergh, St. Loui 
It is suggested that many other 
schools in the state of Missouri should 
be participating in the important worl 
of this organization. Below is a forn 
which mav be used for filing an appl 


cation 


The Missouri Association of Student Councils 
Application For Membership 


Che Student Council ot 


(Name 
Located at 
City 
Membership rate, $5.00 annually 
School Year 19 19 


School) 
Street, Road \ 
Missouri 
Membership Fee Enclosed $ 


Mail to Miss Nona Hyde, 706 East 8th Court, Trenton, Missouri 








This bulletin sent to parents cut school 
97.2% 


attendance of canines 
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DOGGONE 
THE DOGS! 


E have plenty of dogs on 
our school grounds. Some- 
times just two or four, but usually 


little, 
spotted, 


several more. We have big, 


black, 


high class and mongrel dogs. 


slick-haired, curly, 
They 
all act just like dogs. 

When 


the children start running, playing 


They are friendly dogs. 


and yelling, the dogs start running 


and barking. It is hard to tell who 


is having the most fun—the chil- 
dren or the dogs. When they get 
inside the building, we really have 
fun. 


We seem to have only one visit- 
ing dog that really makes car chas- 


ing a serious profession, but the 


other dogs want to be sociable. 
When this dog chases cars, the 
others chase him and bark. I do 


not think I should tell you about 


the times we have had a visiting 


female and the number of dogs 


tripled. To say that this provided 


an educational program for the 


younger children, not to mention 


the other students, would be the 


understatement of the year. 

A teacher was making a tape re- 
cording of a play the other day. 
When it was played back it was 
had 
“Sergeant Pres- 


discovered that we perfect 
sound effects for a 
ton of the Yukon” production. 


Dogs are like people in that 
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Sule. 
SSE “A, 
.™ at 


often one can find a trouble-maker 


in the group. About once a week 
have a free for all. 
black, slick-haired 


started at 


they (the dogs) 
One little cocky, 


dog must have least 15 


fights and has not won one yet. 


Some of the children run, others 


close as_ possible without 
fight 


the teacher rushes in and grabs one 


get as 
actually getting in the and 
or two boys that are about to bite 
the nearest hind leg. 

So far, quick action on the teach- 
er’s part has prevented any chil- 
dren from being injured. I am sure 


that a mother would be_ broad- 


minded and would not blame a 
teacher or the superintendent if a 
child came home minus a couple 
of fingers. 
So called, 


been known to snap children with- 


nice gentle dogs have 


Children have been 


known to step on dogs’ 


out cause. 
tails and 
feet, or pull their tail and thus get 
bitten. 


The faculty believes that the edu- 


cational program would not serious- 







By George R. Holley 


Superintendent 

Maysville 

ly suffer if all dogs were expelled 
for the remainder of the school 
year. The teachers do agree, how- 
ever, that the absence of dogs 
would require a big adjustment 


but they would try to make it. 
Would you please see that your 
dog, if you have one, does not at- 
tend school with your children and 
that dogs do not arrive later in the 
day. Calling the town marshal 
pick up some child’s dog would be 
the last thing I would want to do. 
I am sure if you were here a day 
to observe the confusion and _pos- 
sible danger to children you would 
agree that something must be done. 
[ am afraid that the neighbors will 
“disturbing the 


bring charges of 


peace” against our distinguished 


institution. 
We are going down for the third 


Please help! 


time! 
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PLEHVE Tne WUT 


By Virginia Gilbert 
| Kansas City 


ACK’S FAMILY had just moved 


' from a middle-class community 





in the city to a suburban loca- 
tion. His mother had lived in this 
community as a child. Her teache1 


in the first grade later had be- 


come Jack’s first grade teacher. 


The family had deep roots in this 
neighborhood and the move to the 


Tolley 
ndent new home, even though it was 
vaville ubout twenty-five miles away, 
+ might have been twenty-five hun- 
pelled } dred. Jack had a new home, neigh- 
school borhood, school, peer group and 
_ how- teacher. 
dogs Jack, his mother and small siste1 
tment (about two) arrived during a read- 
it. ' ing lesson. He was greeted, en- 
t your rolled, given a place to sit, progress 
10t at- card accepted from Landley School, 


n and : letter of transfer read, and lunch 


in the } ticket purchased. His mother was 


hal to urged to stay, but refused, saying 
ald be } she had to hurry home. 

to do. \ letter of transfer from his first 
a day F grade teacher at the other school 
d poss — concluded with “our loss is youn 


would gain.” This positive thought from 


done. the previous teacher kept the door 
rs will J open for Jack during the many 
g the weeks which followed as the evi- 
1ished dence appeared to reveal just the 


F contrary. 

third Act I 
Jack was given the standard, red- 
carpet treatment for new arrivals. 
Routine procedures were explained 
as they occurred. Two boys volun- 
teered to go with him to the rest 

' room, lunch room, and be _ his 
a’ ) special new-friends for the day to 
show him or tell him anything he 
needed to know. He was introduced 


to the children and they to him, 


and he told the group all about 
his former school. 
Jack is apparently very healthy. 
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THE CAST: Jack, all boy. 


His age-mates; the peer group. 
His family: mother, father, and small sister. 


THE ACTION: 


How Jack functions 


in a strange environment. 
THE TIME: A day in the middle of October. 


THE SETTING: At School. 





He resists colds, has regular attend 
ance, and enjoys all forms of rhy 
He walks 


assurance, speaks with emphasis, 


thm and exercise. with 


and has many of the characteristics 
of the self-directive person. 
Jack is now in a group of first 


grade children whose ages vary 


from five to seven years. The en 


rollment includes 18 boys and 12 
girls. The girls are generally quiet 
and feminine, with some excep 
tions; the boys generally boisterous 
and active, also with some excep 


Jack, 
children who attended kindergat 


tions alor with 6 othe 


1g 
ten elsewhere, might need reassur 
ance, special attention as to orien 
interest and 


tation, adjustment 


difhculties. The teacher was on the 
look-out 


could help him relate to the new 


for any way in which sh« 


surroundings. 

There was something in Jack, 
operating as an individual charac 
teristic, which seemed to prevent 
him from accepting this new situa 
tion. Although the day passed, 
scemingly without incident and to 


all 


Jack did not like this new situation 


appearances very smoothly, 
He became belligerant, aggressive, 
tempestuous, refusing to play with 
his age-mates, clamoring to be first, 
immediately sulkineg 


best, it, and 


if he didn’t have all and final say. 
Resentment in the new situation 
became more 


apparent, I rips to 


the pencil sharpener were more 
frequent, louder, and prolonged. 
His use of clay became a pounding 
spree. Books slammed on the flooi 


and desk. H« 
and knocked all out of the way to 


pushed to be first 


gain his place. If someone bumped 


him, he stamped on their feet. His 


acute dislike for the school, teacher, 
This be 
week 


The teacher talked quietly with 


and group was obvious 


havior continued for over a 


Jack on some occasions, had him 
walk with her on others; put him 
the chil 


at a table where most ol 


absent so he couldn't 


had 


pencils ready belore nine o'clock 


dren were 


harm them; him get all his 


\ telephone conterence was the 


best she could arrange with th« 


mother, who readily revealed thx 
same pattern of behavior in the 
home. 

His mother insisted that strong 


discipline measures were necessary 
and that he should be required to 
by with 


and “not 


She 


‘coopera get 


anything.” didn’t) seem to 
think the presence of the younger 
sibling in the home had any eflect 


as Jack was most helpful and kind 


to his younger sister. She was at 
her wit’s end and didn’t know 
what she was going to do if Jack 


continued 


chat with Jack about thy 


he verbalized that he 


In a 


only thi 


Ig 
disliked was standing in line. At 
the kids didn’t 


stand in line. It was quickly agreed 


“Landley” have to 


that standing in line couldn't be 


much fun, but was necessary when 


so many children had to get val 


ious places safely and on time 


There were over 600 in the school 


and i60 used the rest room that 


his room used. 


Later the teacher counted to het 
self and was amazed that actually 
according to plan, the first grade 


children were required to get in 
Phat could 


easily engender rebellion in an ac 


child had 


line 19 times every day 


tive who come trom a 
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smaller school where such proce- 
dure was not followed. 
Little could be done about lin- 


ing up, but the teacher decided 


that since a fair share of being 7t, 


first, in charge of sharing, etc. did 
not seem to be enough, she would 
and 


for a while let him take over, 


be first most of the time; in short 


pretty much have his very own 


way generally except when he 


might do physical harm to others. 


Act Il 


In order to meet the needs of 
particulan child in certain. situa- 
had found that 


had 


This had proved 


tions, this teacher 


increased flexibility helped 
that child adjust. 
economical in time and emotional 


expense for all concerned. The 
that 


might have its effect on the others 


teacher felt much latitude 


in the group, but that in the in- 


terest of all, Jack in particular, 


and learning in general, it seemed 


be the best procedure. 


Jack’s mother seemed to want 


him be forced to conform, co- 


operate and behave, but — the 


teacher thought that his dislike ol 


the situation was strong enough 


without reinforcing it further. So 


tactics of extreme flexibility were 


used. 
Jack usually was first. He usually 
charge of the 


was it. He was in 


ball at recess. He was not required 


to share it. He participated in the 
science program of the air, “Let's 
Find Out.” He passed the “Week- 


ly Readers.” He went on errands. 


He helped clean up the room. 


There were also other instances 


in which he was deferred to, as 


well as given first choice. The peer 
group did not object overtly or re- 
negative way 


act in a genuinely 


to this. However, they were cei 
tainly aware of the special treat 


Jack, as 


been out. of 


ment for they, too, had 


only kindergarten 
about two months now, and taking 
sharing were not au- 


turns and 


tonomous with them. 
It was about three weeks before 
Jack was gradually able to relin 
quish his priority as king-pin. Jack 
had 


gesture typically expressive. 
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If the teacher asked another child 
to open the door tor her, or do 


Jack 


snapped his fingers in 


something had not antici- 
pated, he 
a downward gesture ol extreme 
mental and physical sell-reproach 
that he had not thought of it ahead 
and his bid in. 


of time gotten 


The teacher attempted to get 
Jack to show more concern on be- 
than first, and al- 


ing best, rather 


though this was still a competitive 
aim, it was obvious to Jack that 
like to be first 


as much as he did. So he gradually 


the other children 


relinquished his “right” to satisfy 
his ego in such a manner. 

He was beginning to realize 
that he was pretty much alone in 
About 


ing he made an overture to his age 


his peer group. ‘Thanksgiv- 


mates. He laboriously cut out and 


colored thirty pumpkins for the 


children. 
Very gradually it was less painful 
to him to wait his turn, and while 


he did not voluntarily join’ in 


games, he showed less signs ol 


animosity. His countenance occa 
He taught a 


had 


sionally wore a smile. 
to the group, 
“Landley.” 


song which he 


learned at He was later 
pleased to have the other members 
of his age group choose his song. 

In the 
the children would have 


normal course of events 
made all 
the room decorations for Christmas, 
including the tree decorations, as 
it is an activity which they all love. 
But Jack brought all the tree 
decorations,—such an = outlay ol 


items, and seemed so important 


to him to use them, the teachei 


and the group graciously accepted 
them even though group planning 
had included a different procedure. 
One of the children suggested that 
decorations made 


the tree they 


could be given to their parents as 


gifts for Christmas instead of us 


ing them in the room for that tree. 
had 


Jack by Christmas. He was 


Considerable growth been 
seen in 
able to wait while the teacher cere 
moniously opened seven gifts at 
before she 


the Christmas party, 


opened his. At the children’s gift 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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WILMA STEPLEN WEBB 

Mrs Wilma Webb, whe 
twenty elementary 
schools in Missouri, 
gust 11. The last six years of Mrs 
Webb's teaching 
She had been ill with cancer a year 


ADA HICKMAN MURPHY 
Mrs. Ada Hickman Murphy, princi- 


pal of Micola school in the Steel 
district R-V, Steele, Mo., died June 
20. She was born March 9, 1892 at 


Point, Mo., 








Steplen 


taught years in 


passed away Au 


were at Raymore 


Cottonwood Pemiscot 


County 


She received her elementary edu 


cation in the rural schools at Cotton 
, 


wood Point; her highschool work was 
done in Lincoln Institute. She received 
her B.S 


Degree from the same insti 


tute which is now known as Lincol 
University 

Mrs Murphy did all her teaching 
in Pemiscot County and= served as 


teacher in Steele school for 34 years 


MISSOURIAN AUTHOR 
OF NEW BOOK 


Dr Ethlyne Phelps, director of the 
reading program at Normandy Senior 
High School, St. Louis, is one of the 
co-authors of the revised “Gateways 


to Readable Books” to be publishe 
soon by the H \\ Wilson Co. The 


volume includes a_ fully annotated 


bibliography of books for adolescents 


r 


who tind reading difficult. The est 
level of difficulty is giver 
addition, the book 


reading 


mated grade 
for each book In 
contains lists of magazines, 


texts and workbooks, adapted, simpli 


hed editions, books in serie s, and other 


reading aids for pupils and teachers 
The other authors are Dr. Rut 
Strang I.ducatior 
Teachers College, 
Dorothy E 


psy chologist in the 


Professor ol 
Columbia University 

Withrow, 
Philadelphia publi 


and Dr clinical 


€ hools 


UNESCO PUBLISHES 
CURRICULUM GUIDE 
Foundations of th 
UNESCO pub 
primar) 


“Psychological 
Curriculum” is a new 
lication emphasizing the 
school course 

Chapter headings are The Child 
Curriculum, 
Individual Differences and 
Learning 
Curriculum Ma 


and the Growth and_ the 
Curriculum, 
the Curriculum, the Process 
and the Curriculum, 
terials and Methods, 


The Role of the 


Social Learnings 
Group, Evaluation o 
Curriculum Experiences and School 
and the Curriculum 


\ bibliography is included. The 67 


Organizations 


available from the 


page pamphlet is 

Workshops of UNESCO, \venu 
Kleber, 19, Paris, Frances 
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TELEVISION TEACHING EXPERIMENT 
UNDERWAY IN KANSAS CITY SCHOOLS 


By Dr. Bailey Gardner 


Public 


anothet 


HE Kansas 
Schools 
step toward a full program of edu- 
fall with 


City 
have taken 


cational television this 
the presentation of three series of 
lessons—one_ each 


KCMO-TYV, 


daily half-hour 
on WDAFE-TY, 
KMBC-TYV. 


One series is for fifth-grade pu 


and 


pils in the areas of salety, health, 


and science. Another, for cighth 
grade students, covers the standard 


The 


History, is in- 


General Science. 


World 
tenth 


course in 
third, in 


tended — for and eleventh 


srade students. 


gi 


leachers for the TV lessons 


have been selected from among 


regular faculty members, and have 
had the opportunity to make spe- 
thei 


cial preparation for new 


work in a summer session at the 
University of Kansas City unde 
the guidance of Dr. L. Keith 


Ohio University. 


teachers 


State 


have 


Tyler, ol 
These also been 
working with station personnel in 
planning details of the opening 
lessons in the series. 

Mrs. Lilian Dakopolos, formerly 
on the faculty at the Bancroft 
school, is teaching the fifth grade 
\ biolegy teacher from the 
High School 


Mrs. Minaruth Galey, presents the 


SCTICS. 


Southeast faculty, 


course in General Science: and the 


World History is taught by Mrs. 

Geraldine Workman, of the Van 

Horn High School staff. 
Considerable interest in these 


programs has been shown by 
schools in the area which plan to 
all of 


with 


use some o1 the telecasts in 


connection their teaching, 


and the Kansas City schools will 


OCTOBER, 1958 








Closed Circuit Television was employed this summer at the University of Kansas 
City School of Education Demonstration School as a part of the training program 
in preparing teachers for television instruction. 


make advance information about 


any of the lessons available on ré 
quest. 
\s an experimental check on 


what can be achieved through 
television series of this kind, thre« 
been selected to re 


schools have 


ceive the lessons regularly unde 
stated conditions, and some mem 
in each school 


Work 


shop and assisted in preparing the 


bers of the faculty 


have attended Dr. Tyler's 


lessons material. These three 
schools are: the Meservey Elemen 
School, Dr. Glen Hanks, 
Principal; Southeast High School, 
Mr. Harry MacMillan, Principal; 
and Van Horn High School, M1 


Madison Griffith, Principal. 
The 


tary 


cooperating classroom 


teachers in these schools observe 
pupil reactions to the telecasts, 
supplement the television lessons 


as needed, and constantly furnish 


the studio teachers with sugges 


tions to keep the lessons as ettes 
Live as possible. 


One of the interesting features 


of the work in the three pilot 


schools is the provision made fon 


gathering the students together in 


the auditorium of each = school, 


where groups of approximately go 


are seated about a 24-inch receive 


Phere are six such groups at 
Southeast High School, four at 
Van Horn High School, and fou 
at Meservey. In each case there 
are two or more classroom teach 
ers in the auditorium (at least at 


the beginning of the year) to man 
age the group and to supplement 
the teaching where necessary 
It is hoped that stronger habits 
will 


of independent scholarship 


be developed as a result of this 


teaching procedure 


The experimental phase of this 
program ol education by television 
is being carried on in cooperation 
Advance 


with the Fund for the 


Education which 


ment ol is spon 


soring similar television activitics 
in a dozen cities and counties from 
Wichita 

Miss 


merly Coordinator of Cooperative 


to the east coast 

Carlotta Cunning lon 
Occupational Education at the 
Westport High school, is in charg 


of the television project 





smaller school where such proce- 


dure was not followed. 
Litthe could be done about lin- 


ing up, but the teacher decided 


that since a fair share of being 7t, 


first, in charge of sharing, etc. did 
not seem to be enough, she would 
for a while let him take over, and 
be first most of the time; in short 
much have his own 


pretty very 


way generally except when he 


might do physical harm to others. 


Act Il 

In order to meet the needs of a 
particular child in certain  situa- 
tions, this teacher had found that 
increased flexibility had helped 
that child adjust. This had proved 
economical in time and emotional 
for all The 
that latitude 


might have its effect on the others 


expense concerned, 


teacher felt much 
in the group, but that in the in- 
terest of all, Jack in particular, 
, Bis : : aed : _ . 
and learning in general, it seemed 
to be the best procedure. 

want 


Jack’s mother seemed to 


him to be forced to conform, co- 


operate and behave, but the 
teacher thought that his dislike of 
the situation was strong enough 
without reinforcing it further. So 
tactics of extreme flexibility were 
used. 

Jack usually was first. He usually 
was it. He was in charge of the 
ball at recess. He was not required 
to share it. He participated in the 
science program of the air, “Let’s 
Find Out.” He passed the “Week- 
ly Readers.” 
He helped clean up the room. 


He went on errands. 


There were also other instances 
in which he was deferred to, as 
well as given first choice. The peer 
group did not object overtly or re- 
act in a genuinely negative way 


to this. However, they were cet 
tainly aware of the special treat 
ment for Jack, as they, too, had 
only been out of kindergarten 
about two months now, and taking 
sharing were not au- 


turns and 


tonomous with them. 

It was about three weeks before 
Jack was gradually able to relin- 
quish his priority as king-pin. Jack 
had a gesture typically expressive. 


30 


If the teacher asked another child 
the door for 
Jack 


pated, he snapped his fingers in 


lo open her, or do 


something had not = antici- 


a downward gesture of extreme 
mental and physical sell-reproach 
that he had not thought of it ahead 
of time and gotten his bid in. 
The 


Jack to show more concern on be- 


teacher attempted to get 
ing best, rather than first, and al- 
though this was still a competitive 
aim, it was obvious to Jack that 
the other children like to be first 
as much as he did. So he gradually 
relinquished his “right” to satisly 
his ego in such a manner. 

He was beginning to realize 
that he was pretty much alone in 
his peer group. About Thanksgiv- 
ing he made an overture to his age 
mates. He laboriously cut out and 
colored thirty pumpkins for the 
children. 

Very gradually it was less paintul 
to him to wait his turn, and while 
he did not 


voluntarily join’ in 


games, he showed less signs of 
animosity. His countenance occa 
sionally wore a smile. He taught a 
song to the group, which he had 
learned at “Landley.” He was later 
pleased to have the other members 
of his age group choose his song. 

In the normal course of events 
the children would have made all 
the room decorations for Christmas, 
including the tree decorations, as 
it is an activity which they all love. 
But Jack brought all the tree 
decorations,—such an outlay of 
items, and it seemed so important 
to him to use them, the teacher 
and the group graciously accepted 
them even though group planning 
had included a different procedure. 
One of the children suggested that 
the tree decorations they made 
could be given to their parents as 
gifts for Christmas instead of us 
ing them in the room for that tree. 


had 


seen in Jack by Christmas. He was 


Considerable growth been 
able to wait while the teacher cere 
moniously opened seven gilts at 
before she 


the Christmas party, 


opened his. At the children’s gift 


(Continued on Page 44) 





DEATHS 
AAAAAA 


WILMA STEPLEN WEBB 
Mrs Wilma Webb, whe 

taught twenty elementary 

schools in Missouri, passed away Au 








Steplen 
years in 
gust Il. The last six years of Mrs 
Webb's teaching 
She had been ill with cancer a year 
ADA HICKMAN MURPHY 
Mrs. Ada Hickman Murphy, prineci- 
pal of Micola school in the Steele 
district R-V, Steele, Mo., died June 


were at Raymore 


20. She was born March 9, 1892 at 
Cottonwood Point, Mo.,  Pemiscot 
County 


She received her elementary edu- 


cation in the rural schools at Cotton 
wood Point; her highschool work was 
done in Lincoln Institute. She received 


her B.S. Degree from the same insti 


tute which is now known as Lincolt 
University 
Mrs. Murphy did 


County and 


all her teaching 


in Pemiscot served as 


teacher in Steele school for 34 vears 


MISSOURIAN AUTHOR 
OF NEW BOOK 


Dr. Ethlyne Phelps, 


} 


director of the 


reading program at Normandy Senior 
High School, St. Louis, is one of the 
co-authors of the revised “Gateways 


Books” to he published 
Wilson Co Phe 


fully 


to Readable 
soon by the H. W 
volume 


includes a annotated 


books tor adolescents 


difficult The esti 


mated grade level of difficulty is vivel 


bibliography of 
who tind reading 
for each book. In addition, the book 


contains lists of magazines, reading 


texts and workbooks, adapted, simpli 
hed editions, books in series, and other 
pupils and teachers 


reading aids tor 

The other authors are Dr. Rutl 
strane, 
Teachers Coll ge, Columbia University 
Dorothy E. Withrow, clinical 
psychologist in the Philadelphia publi 


Professor ot .ducation 


and Dr 


schools 


UNESCO PUBLISHES 
CURRICULUM GUIDE 
Foundations of the 
UNESCO pub 
emphasizing — the 


“Psychological 
Curriculum” is a new 
lication primary 
school course 


Child 
Growth and the 


Chapter headings are Che 
and the Curriculum, 
Curriculum, Individual Differences and 
the Curriculum, the Learning Process 
and the Curriculum, Curriculum Ma 
terials and Methods, 


Phe Role of the Group, Evaluation ot 


Social Learnings 
Curriculum Experiences and School 
Organizations and the Curriculum 

\ bibliography is included. The 67 
page pamphlet is available from the 
Workshops of UNESCO, Avenue 
Kleber, 19, Paris, France 
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TELEVISION TEACHING EXPERIMENT 
UNDERWAY IN KANSAS CITY SCHOOLS 


By Dr. Bailey Gardner 


HE Kansas City Public 
Schools have taken anothet 
step toward a full program of edu- 
cational television this fall with 
the presentation of three series ol 
lessons—one_ each 


KCMO-TV, and 


daily half-hour 
on WDAF-TYV, 
KMBC-TV. 
One series is for fifth-grade pu 
pils in the areas of safety, health, 
and science. Another, for cighth 
erade students, covers the standard 
course in General Science. ‘The 
World 


tenth and 


third, in History, is in- 


tended = for eleventh 
grade students. 
Teachers for the TV lessons 


have been selected from among 
regular faculty members, and have 
had the opportunity to make spe- 
cial preparation for their new 
work in a summer session at the 
Kansas City unde 


Ketth 


University ol 
the guidance of Dr. L. 
Tyler, of Ohio Stat 


have also 


University. 


These teachers been 
working with station personnel in 
planning details of the opening 
lessons in the series. 

Mrs. Lilian Dakopolos, formerly 
on the faculty at the Bancroft 
school, is teaching the filth grade 
series. A biology teacher from the 
Southeast High School 


Mrs. Minaruth Galey, presents the 


faculty, 


course in General Science; and the 
World History is taught by Mrs. 
Geraldine Workman, of the Van 
Horn High School staff. 

interest in 


Considerable these 


programs has been shown by 
schools in the area which plan to 
use some or all of the telecasts in 
connection with their teaching, 


and the Kansas City schools will 


OCTOBER, 1958 
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Closed Circuit Television was employed this summer at the University of Kansas 
City School of Education Demonstration School as a part of the training program 
in preparing teachers for television instruction. 


make advance information about 
any ol the lessons available on re 
quest, 

\s an experimental check on 


what can be achieved through 
television series ol this kind, three 
schools have been selected to r¢ 
ceive the lessons regularly unde 
stated conditions, and some mem 
bers of the faculty in each school 


Iyler’s Work 


shop and assisted in preparing the 


have attended Dr. 


lesson material. These three 
schools are: the Meservey Elemen 
Glen Hanks, 
Principal; Southeast High School, 
Mr. Harry MacMillan, Principal; 
and Van Horn High School, Mr 


Madison Grifhth, Principal. 


tary School, Dr. 


The cooperating classroom 


teachers in these schools observe 


reactions to the telecasts, 


pupil 
supplement the television lessons 
as needed, and constantly furnish 
the studio teachers with sugges 
tions to keep the lessons as ettec 
live as possible 

One of the interesting features 


of the work in the three pilot 


schools is the provision made for 


gathering the students together in 
the auditorium of each school, 
where groups of approximately yo 
are seated about a 24-inch receive 
are six such 
Southeast High School, four at 
Van Horn High School, and tou 


at Meservey. In each case there 


Phere 


uv ) 
groups al 


are two or more classroom teach 
ers in the auditorium (at least at 
the beginning of the year) to man 
age the group and to supplement 
the teaching where necessary 

It is hoped that stronger habits 
of independent scholarship will 
be developed as a result of this 
teaching procedure 

The experimental phase of this 
program of education by television 
is being carried on in cooperation 


Advance 


ment of Education which ts spon 


with the Fund for the 


soring similar television activities 
in a dozen cities and counties [rom 
Wichita to the east coast 


Miss Carlotta Cunning lor 
merly Coordinator of Cooperative 
Occupational Education at the 
Westport High school, ts in charge 


of the television project 











ANUARY 27, 1958 saw the com- 

pletion of the first semester at 

the Missouri State Penitentiary 
School, which has become known 
as the Hawthorne Institute. 


Five men satisfactorily com- 
pleted the examination for grad- 
uation from the eighth grade and 
received their diplomas. This ac- 
complishment opens the way for 
further study at the high school 
level. About 80 others took tests 
for grade promotions and ad- 
vanced into higher grades for the 
second semester. 

To date 18 have graduated from 
the elementary curriculum and 21 
more have completed the require- 
ments for the high school equiv- 
alency certificate. All of these have 
become possible for the inmates of 
the Missouri State Department of 
Corrections through the new phi- 
losophy in penology which has 
been promoted in the Department 
of Corrections. 

The 68th General Assembly of 
the Missouri State Legislature 
made the first step by setting up a 
Division of Inmate Education and 
placing it under the leadership of 
J. O. Dotson. This department 
was given the responsibility of de- 
veloping an educational program 
encompassing the first 12 grades of 


school. 


Successful Teachers 

The program has been strength- 
ened by the employment of fully 
certified and competent teachers 
who have had years of successful 
experience in the public schools. 
Floyd Smith, formerly a_teache 
at Ellington, and Superintendent 


of the Shannon County Schools, 
was one of the first members of 
the teaching staff at the Men's 
Prison. The next addition to the 
staff, Ernest Fisher, came from the 
Montgomery County School Sys- 
tem, where he served as an ele- 
mentary principal at New Flor- 
ence. 

Beverly Foster, came to us from 
Sedalia. He was principal of Dal- 
ton Vocational School for several 
years. Joseph Harrell joined us 
from Lebanon where he was em- 
ployed as circulation manager for 
the Lebanon paper after many 
years teaching in the public schools 
of the state. 

The completion of six class- 
rooms, a library, and office space 
for the elementary school was a 
great step forward in the promo- 
tion of education on that level. 
Plans are being formulated which 
will result in a similar number olf 
classrooms and teachers for the 
high school program. 

Great strides have been made in 
the general education program. 
However, there is another phase 
of education receiving considerable 
thought and planning. That is the 
area of vocational education. Such 
training is vitally essential in a 
population which is composed of 
adults. 

The vocational education pro- 
gram is developing rapidly unde 
the able direction of Carl F. 
Haynie, formerly with the Vet 
eran’s Administration. On the job 
training under certified trades and 
industry supervisors is in opera- 
tion. A building is being prepared 
for vocational shop courses. 


By Eldon F. DeWitt 
and J. O. Dotson 





As men are assigned to the vai 
ious vocational training stations, 
they are given tests and required 
to make up their deficiencies in 
the academic subjects that have a 
direct bearing upon whether they 
can handle their job assignment. 
Such courses as general arithmetic, 
mechanical drawing and blue print 
reading are required for the jobs 
which involve mechanical skill and 
knowledge. General English is re- 
quired for those who are training 
for printers. These courses are ol- 
fered in the Night School afte 


the day’s work is completed. 


New Outlook 

What about the men and women 
who are taking part in these plans 
as students?—A new purpose can 
be seen in their actions. They talk 
and plan about their courses of 
study and the type vocational 
training they want to participate 
in during their stay here. Thei 
outlook is brighter. Time passes 
faster and easier. Their time serves 
them rather than they serving time. 

Some observations that have 
been made which should be passed 
on are listed below. The tested in- 
telligence of the prison population 
ranges from the low end of the 
scale upward, quite similar to the 
general population. Their scores 
on achievement tests indicate defi- 
ciencies in the formal training they 
received before sentence. This is 
probably attributable to their lack 
of interest, and the physical and 
economic factors which caused 
them to discontinue school. 


Chere is a definite change in the 


(See Prison, Page 44) 
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Dorothy Downing, 
Pilot Grove system 
years, is the new first grade teacher 


teacher in the 
for the past 11 


at Englewood in Jackson County 


Ruby Moles Brown was honored last 


Eldon community upon 


June by the 
her retirement from 36 years of service 
in the Eldon system. Thirty of these 
years she spent as principal of the 
elementary school. The event honoring 
Mrs. Brown was patterned after the 
familiar “This Is Your Life” pro 
gram. She was presented with a “pot 
of gold” by her friends and former 
pupils. 


Mrs. Anne Barker, 
Montgomery County R-2 highschool, 
and Grace Geisendorfer, librarian at 
Serkeley, attended this 
workshop in librarianship 
by the University of Denver 


librarian at 


summer a 


sponsored 


Melvin L. Olson, art teacher in the 
Clinton schools for the past two years, 
is now a member of the art department 
of the state Teachers College at Kirks 
ville. 


Clifton Bell, superintendent of the 
Farmington public schools for the past 
12 years, has resigned in order to ac- 
cept the head post at Galesburg, I] 
linois. 


P. J. Newell, JIr., superintendent of 
the Wellsville reorganized school dis 
trict, has resigned in order to accept 
the superintendency at Farmington. 


Gene Church, superintendent of the 
Rosendale system, has resigned to ac 
cept the head post at Wellsville suc 
ceeding y LF Newell, Jr. 

Lester Gillman, 
the Carthage public scheols, has made 
available to S&C a copy of the Em- 
ployees Handbook published by the 
Carthage system. The 40 page publica 
tion presents in a thorough fashion in 
formation to help orient new personnel 
to the system and to provide all teach- 
ers and employees with information 
on all phases of the schools’ work and 


superintendent of 


poli ies 


Mr. and Mrs. James Shannon hav 
been employed to teach in the Stock 
ton system. Mr. Shannon will direct 
music in the highschool and Mrs 
Shannon will serve as elementary 
music supervisor. 

Rita Hunter Nowak has returned 
Irom Skagaway, Alaska and is teach- 
ing commercial subjects at Maitland. 


OCTOBER, 1958 


a" 


Don Fancher, science and math 
ematics teacher in the Sturgeon high 
school last year, has been promoted 


to principalship of the school 


William L. Hooper, 


Southwest Baptist 


professor ol 
voice at College, 
Bolivar, has been notihed of his elec 
tion into membership in the National 
Association of Teachers of Music. The 
association is the only recognized pro 
fessional organization for voice teach 
ers. 

James Marcantonio is the new ath 
letic director for the Hallsville High 


school. 


Darwin Propes, a teacher at Fill 
more last year, is now employed to 
teach industrial arts and physical ed 


ucation at Maitland 


Dr. N. Christian Nielsen, a research 
chemist with Monsanto Chemical com 
pany, St. Louis, has been named pro 
fessor of chemistry at Central College, 
Fayette. 

Guy Cummings, former superintend 
ent of Palmyra public schools, is now 
serving in a similar position at Argyle, 


lowa 


Howard Lewis, former social studies 
teacher and coach, has been named di 
rector of student activities for the Fer 
ruson-Florissant senior highschool 


‘ 


Ken Allan, 


Maitland public schools, has announced 


superintendent of the 


the pre-school group is this year spon 
soring the kindergarten program with 
the school board furnishing the class 
room. 


Ellen M. Machin, a teacher in the 
\lton, Ill. schools for a number of 
vears, is now a member of the Central 
College faculty at Fayette. She is an 
English and 


assistant professor of 


Latin 


Mrs. Marjorie Westmoreland, sci 
ence and mathematics teacher at Pal 
myra, has been awarded a National 
Science Foundation Scholarship and is 
attending Washington University 
where she is majoring in physics 


Raymond J. Mosley, superintendent 
ot the New Cambria public schools, re 
signed in order to accept the head 


post at Milan 


Darrell Hendon, a graduate of the 
University of Missouri, is teaching 


music at Ellington 


L. N. Kinder, superintendent of the 


Holland system, has reported for his 





enrollment in the Mi 


aculty 100% 
sourr State 
the National Education Association. A 


new building to house the first four 


Teachers Association an: 


elementary grades was commenced 
June and is expected to be completed 
according to Mr 


about Christmas 


Kinder 


John R. Tout, 


Klementary School, Brentwood, is con 


principal, Frazier 
ducting a weekly television program 
on KETC, Channel 9, this year. The 
program “The City Around Us” is a 
social studies unit for grades four and 


live 


Davey Voyles, a graduate of the 
(Arkansas State College, Jones 
been employed to teach science and 


Ellington high 


boro, has 
mathematics in the 


school 


Billy Redus of Midway succeeds Le« 
Dewitt as principal of the Marionvill 


highsc hool 


Jim Timmons, superintendent of th: 
Pierce City public schools for the past 
five years, is this year attending the 
Arkansas working on a 


doctorate degree 


University of 


Judith Buford has been appointed to 
English in the Ellington high 
school. She is a zraduate of Southwes 


State College 


teach 


Charles B. Lages, mathematics 
structor for the past two years in th 
Salem 


pointed by 


public schools, has been ap 


Governor James T. Blair 
Ir. to the post of superintendent of 
the Dent County 


the late Walter M 


schools to succeed 


Jenkins 


Milton O. Penn of Montgomery City 
has been appointed superintendent o 
the Montgomery County 
Ruth G. Snarr of High Hil 


schools suc 


ceeding 
who resigned to accept a teaching post 

Margaret Jane Indorf, a former 
teacher in the public schools at Han 
nibal and St 
ing in the education department ot t 
California Youth Authority at Trac 


Louis, Mo., is now ser 


Calitornia 


Michael S. Churchman, Jr., teach 
at the Barstow School for Girls, Kar 
sas City, is serving as exchange teacl 
er at Bartley Green Girls’ Grammat 
School in Birmingham, England. Hts 
replacement from England is Deboral 


M. Shibko 


Mrs. Hael Garner is the new teacher 


of special education for elementary 
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The Missouri Reading Circle 
has adopted these LIPPINCOTT books for 1958 


Senior 
ST Prom 
, » Yue! 


a) | By ROSAMOND duJAR 

DIN. America’s favorite 

author for teen-agers tells the story of 

Marcy, whose senior year at high school, 

a dream when it wasn't a puzzle, reaches 
its climax at Senior Prom. 

Grades 7-9 $2.32 


I Couldn't 
Help 
Laughing 


Stories Selected, with a Poetic Introduc 
tion, by OGDEN NASH. These are Og 
den Nash's favorite funny stories. They 
range from Booth ‘Tarkington to James 
Thurber, from Clarence Day to S. J 
Perelman. Grades 7-g $2.95 





Toy 
Rose 





By PAMELA BIANCO. Pictures by the 
author. Two girls and an imaginary doll 
in a story blending realism and fantasy 

Grades 2-4 S2.10 


Engineers 
Did It! 


By DUANE BRADLEY. //lustrated by 
inne Marie Jauss. How ingenious engi 
neers have solved unusual building prob 
lems through the ages. By the author of 
Cappy and the Jet Engine. 

Grades 4-6 $2.48 


Houseboat 
Girl 


By LOIS LENSKI. Pic 
tures by the author. An 
exciting story about a nine-year-old girl 
and her family who live in a houseboat 
on the Mississippi River 

Grades 4-6 $2.52 
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Conservation 


In America 
By DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER. // 
lustrated by Nils Hogner. The complete 
story of the work done to restore and pre 


serve our nation’s natural wealth 
Grades 8-up $3.14 


Cappy 
and the Jet 





By DUANE BRADLEY. Pictures by Alice 
Cosgrove. In story form, a superb ex 
planation—clear and straightforward—ol 
how the jet engine works. 


Grades 2-5 S2.48 


Stretch Bolton 
Comes Back 


By BURGESS LEONARD. An exciting 
story of major league baseball and of a 
hero who in spite of handicaps wins 


through in the end Grades 7-9 $2.92 


The Year 
Without A 
Santa Claus 





By PHYLLIS McGINLEY. Pictures in col 
or by Kurt Werth. This gay tale in 
witty verse is the Christmas book of the 
vear for the whole family—and well on 
its way to becoming a new American 
Christmas classic. Every page in brilliant 
color Pre-school & Grades 1-3 $2.52 


Magnificent 
Missourian 


By ELBERT B. SMITH. The Life of 
thomas Hart Benton. “Warmhearted, 
colorful, interesting, amusing and crit 
ical GERALD W. JOHNSON 

Grades 10-up $5.04 


Order from Reading Circle 
Missouri State Teachers Assn., Columbia, Mo. 


Send for FREE catalogs of Books for Young People (elementary and junior high 
school) and Books for High School libraries 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








children in the Fort Zumwalt public 
school, O'Fallon. This is the first year 
for this district to offer education in 
this field 


Shirlene Jones of Jackson has been 
appointed by the Ellington board as 


home economics teacher 


Bill Fulbright, teacher of vocational 
agriculture, Richland, was a delegat 
to the annual convention of the Na 
tional Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
\ssociation held Aug. 9-15 in Buffalo, 


New York. 


Mrs. Elta Johnson of Pocahontas, 
Ark. has been employed as a commer 
cial subjects and English teacher in 
the Doniphan highschool. 


Charles Parsley of North Platte, 
Nebraska, has been employed as head 
basketball coach at Southeast Stat 


College, Cape Girardeau 


Travis Montgomery of Poplar Blufi 
will spend the next two years teaching 
at the American High School in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 


G. Dewey Richardson of Owensvilk 
has been appointed Gasconade County 
Superintendent of Schools by Governor 
James | Blair, Jr. He succeeds Louis 


\. Krueger of [lermann who resigned 


Harold M. Kaiser, assistant super 
intendent of schools at Gary, Indiana 
has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Granite City, Il. Dr. Kaiser, 
a graduate of Southeast State College, 
Cape Girardeau, and the University 
of Missouri taught at DeSoto and 
served as assistant to the superintend 
ent of schools in’ Jennings before 
going to Gary in 1949 


Ralph J. Sommerer is the new teach 
er of vocational agriculture in_ the 


Hamilton highschool 
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9 Benbrook, 
Foerster, 
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Write us for free information. 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers Austin, Texas 
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No sir it’s not impossible, 


Teachers between the ages of 20 
and 30 can get $5,000 worth of 
insurance protection for little 
more than 50 cents per week with 
MSTA Insurance. Annual premi- 
ums run from $5.37 to $5.93 per 
thousand dollars in this age group. 
This is possible because Missouri 
State Teachers Association Group 
Life Insurance is based on teach- 


er mortality rates only. 


And that’s not the only advant- 
age. MSTA Insurance may be 
converted in whole or in part 
without further evidence of in- 
surability to the permanent form 
of insurance approved for MSTA 
members or to any plan of ordin- 
ary life, limited payment or en- 
dowment insurance written by 


the company. 


For further 
information 
send this 
coupon to 


Missouri State Teachers Ass’n. 
Columbia, Missouri 


OCTOBER, 1958 


A $5,000 

LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY FOR 
ONLY 50¢ 

A WEEK... 


IMPOSSIBLE! 





Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about 
MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for men 


bers. 
NAME 
\DDRESS 


i ye 4 STATE 
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Denmnal 
CONSULTATIONS 


for 


ADMINISTRATORS 


and 
TEACHERS 


AT THE SOUTHEAST DISTRICT 
of the MSTA 
Meet: 
Dr. John E. Phay 
Professor of Education and 
Director of the Summer Session 


Discuss your plans to secure the degree of: 
Master of Education 
Master of Arts 
Doctor of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy 

Attend: 
Alumni Breakfast—Friday 
Reservations at Mississippi Booth 


THE UNIVERSITY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


Secure your 





MASTER OF EDUCATION DEGREE 


in 


TWO and ONE-HALF Summer Sessions 























You LIKE IT 
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SCHOOI AND COMMUNITY 


Yes, indeed... Seven-Up 
with lunch! 
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Teen Agers 
Need Encouragement 


By Mrs. John Eversole 
Caledonia 


High school teenagers deserve praise 
for their achieve- 
are great or small 


and encouragement 
ments, whether they 
In many instances discipline problems 
in school are caused by lack of praise 
and encouragement by teachers and 
parents. 

ninth grade student had made an 
“E” on her English composition. She 
was proud and happy to 
this grade. In a few 
however, the teacher noticed that this 
girl began to show lack of interest and 
attention toward her work. Somewhat 
puzzled she talked to the girl to try to 


: > 


very receive 


excellent days, 


discover the reason for her declining 
interest. It didn’t take long to find out 
She had taken her composition 


home to her mother for inspection. In- 


stead of receiving commendation the 


girl saw her mother tear the paper 
into bits, curse and act like a mad 
woman. With the constructive guid 
ance and encouragement of her Eng- 
lish teacher and other teachers the 
student was persuaded to renew her 


interest in her studies. 

A tenth 
terested in biology did some beautiful 
the 


was 


grade boy intensely in 
drawings of circulatory 
His mother continually 
from home attending card parties 


system 
away 


the father was engaged in questionable 


pursuits and failing to take any in 
terest in his son’s school activities 
When the lad showed his father the 
drawings the father remarked, “So 
that’s the stupid kind of work they 


have you do in school.” 

Dozens of other examples of unkind 
cutting remarks indicating indifference 
and contempt could be cited to 
indicate the lack of interest 
and concern that some parents evinces 
The the 
great nation depend on our teenagers 


even 
proper 
future of 


progress oul 


of today . on their being stimulated 
to improve in the fields of science, art, 
music, and many others 

Praise and 
cellent 


encouragement are ex- 


forms of stimulation which 
young people require in order to grow 
best in 


their 


to mature ... to do their very 


every way. They also can do 


part directly and indirectly in decreas 
ing the juvenile delinquency problem 
Praise and encouragement do not cost 
but often 


dividends 


one penny, quite they do 


bring rich 


ARTICLE GIVES 
READING ‘SECRETS’ 


“Secrets” to good reading are given 
in an article, “A Code to Know,” 
which appeared in Boys’ Life last fall 
and now is available in reprints for 
school use 

rhe article begins with a_ short 
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reading comprehension test. Then the 
six “secrets” are listed: Wanting to 
improve reading skill; realizing that 


reading can be fun; learning to adapt 
reading rate and method to various 
kinds of material; finding out what 
kind of a reader you are; analyzing 
faults; practicing skill 

\ list of where boys and girls can 
find good books is inc luded 

Single reprints are available fre« 
from Boys’ Life, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


FREE SLIDE RULE 


General Industrial Co. has just in 


troduced a handy circular Slide Ruk 
for engineers, mathematics, physics 
and industrial art teachers 

Operation of the rule is simple and 


the results are accurate lo multiply 


divide and tind proportions is easy anc 


exceptionally fast with this convenient 
circular rule 

For your free Circular Slick Rule 
write to General Industrial Cx 57 3 
Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinoi 


Novel, child-size tepees 
add reality to Indian studies 


Used in classroom, these tepees are a new, low-cost teaching cid that 
highlights any Indian unit for your “squaws" and “braves” —3rd grade, down. 


Originally these tepees were 
developed for playground use 
and caught on so well, teachers 


requested them forclassroom use. 


Some teachers get several 
tepees for an Indian Village. 
Some use for “‘play’’ stories. 
Some report use in connection 
with PTA programs. Others 


suggest use for’ ‘powwows 


to 


which other rooms are invited. 
The tepees are not paper but 
durable fibreboard and oddly 
enough seem to be a completely 
novel invegtion as they are the 
only self-supporting tepees re- 
quiring no poles or other props. 


Scissors and crayons are all 
you need. No glue, tape, pins. 
Youngsters are delighted with 
chance these tepees give them 
for imaginative coloring. The 
cutting out and putting up are 
most simple and permit coopera- 
tive activity for whole class. 

it's an “honest tnjun” bargain, 
too, for one dollar brings you: 
1—Tepee and two war bonnets, 
outlined on 42x75" fibreboard; 
2—Indian Unit by teacher in 
Indian country; 3—Authentic 
samples of Indian Writing; 4— 
Mailing Tube to store tepee in 
for next year; 6—Postage paid. 


TO GET THIS CHILD-SIZE TEPEE described— 





a suggestion 
we hope proves helpfu 


39 x 39"—write TEPEE VILLAGE, Bor 1018, 
Ss Spokane, Washington; each $1, postpaid. 


The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
is such a satisfactory 
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SUMMER STUDY in 


SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WoRLD 


Enjoy in congenial company a stimulating 
vacation full of new ideas, new sights, 
sounds and people. Earn academic or in- 
service credit in Education, Languages, 
Literature, Music, Art, History, Geography, 
Sociology under distinguished faculty mem- 
bers of . S. and overseas colleges. Visit 
6, 8, 10 countries at a cost that makes 
sense—much of it tax-deductible. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
















SPRINGFIELD SPONSORS 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 

\ school of practical nursing opened 
this fall as a part of the vocational 
education program in the Springfield 
schools. 

he year-long instructional program 
will include four months of classroom 
eight 


and laboratory training and 


months of clinical practice at several 
participating hospitals. 

Upon completion of the course, each 
student will be presented a certificate 
and will be eligible to request from 
the State Board of Nursing a license 


as a practical nurse. 


































LOOK FOR THIS 


MODERN FEATURES: 


in mind... 


PLANNING TO BUY A NEW HOME? 





A Medallion Home sets a new standard for lighting, wiring 
and electrical appliances. As a Home Buyer, you will want 
to look for homes that display this new bronze plaque. It is 
your assurance that the house contains the basie conven- 
iences you need to LIVE BETTER . 


. . ELECTRICALLY! 


BRONZE MEDALLION HOMES PROVIDE THESE 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES — You will find a modern 
built-in Electric Range in the Bronze Medallion Home, 
plus three additional major electric appliances . . 

all conveniently placed to save you time and work... 
to make life more enjoyable. 


LIGHT FOR LIVING — Lighting is planned with you 

with some fixtures built-in or recessed for 
greatér convenience. And you will appreciate the modern 
way of lighting living areas to beautify your home. 


FULL “HOUSEPOWER” — Every Bronze Medallion Home 
has an adequate wiring system planned for present 

and future needs. This means (1) a service entrance of at 
least 100 amperes, (2) plenty of circuits of proper size 
and (3) plenty of convenient outlets. 


If you are planning to remodel your present home talk to 
your Architect or Building Contractor about bringing your 
house up to Bronze Medallion Home standards. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 




















MISSOURI EDUCATIONAL 
SECRETARIES AWARDED 
CERTIFICATES 


Mrs. Amy S. Ruhland, Brentwood 
High School, Mrs. 
Normandy School District, St 
and Mrs. Mary C. Lawrence, NAES 


Professional Standards Registrar, Fay 


Jean D. Fritsche, 


Louis, 


ette, received certificates in the Pro- 
Standards 
\ssociation of 


fessional Program of the 
National 
Secretaries at the banquet session of 
the NAES Annual Convention at 
Boulder, Colorado, July 12, 1958 


Educational 


The certificates are granted on the 


basis of 1) Education, 2) Experience 
and 3) Professional Activity 
Thirty-six secretaries from seven 
teen states were on hand to receive 
their certificates. Seventy completed 
the requirements for certificates this 
year, bringing the total to one hun- 
dred twenty-two for the two years 
the program has been in effect. 
Mrs. Dorothy R. Dunkle, 
District R-7, Kirkwood, and Mrs. Ruth 
Brentwood School District, 


certificates but 


School 


B. Reiss, 
were also awarded 


were not at Boulder to receive them 


Forest Resource 
Conference Oct. I8 


History making Forest Resource 
Conference will be held Oct. 18 in 
Jesse Auditorium at the University of 


Missouri in Columbia. 


The Missouri State Teachers Asso 
ciation is one of the organizations help- 
ing to sponsor the conference whicl 
has as its theme “Out of the Brusi 


and Into the Future.” 


\mong the outstanding speakers to 
be heard at the conference will be 
Stuart Symington, U. $ 
Senator; John M. Dalton, Missouri 
\ttorney General; R. H. Westveld, Di- 
rector, University of Missouri School 
of Forestry; A. W 
torester, | De 
ard Hall, Possum Trot Farm; Rolland 
H Bradford, regional manager ot 
Kbasco Services, Inc.; James D. Idol, 
Missouri Division of Re- 

Development; Bernard 


Honorable 


( rreeley a regional 


Forest Service; Leon- 


director of 
sources and 
director, watershed 


rank, assistant 


management research, U. S. Forest 


William E 


Conservation 


Service: lowell, director, 
Missouri 
Mrs. Joseph W. Cushing, past pres- 


ident, Missouri Federation of Women’s 


Commission 


Clubs; Elmer Ellis, president of the 
University of Missouri and Rev. Vin 
cent W. Bucher, Shannondale Com 
munity llouse 


The conference which will open at 
10 a. m. and continue to 4:30 p. m 
should help to start our citizens on the 
trail toward developing our new tron- 
greatest 


tier in timberlands tor the 


good to the greatest number of out 


per ple 


AND 
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Guidance Counselors Conference, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Oct. 1-2, 1958. 

Missouri Association of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Oct. 3-4, 1958. 

Rural Education National Con- 
ference, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Oct. 10-11, 1958. 

Northeast District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Kirksville, Oct 
10, 1958. 

Northwest District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Maryville, Oct. 
10, 1958 

Central District Teachers Associa- 
tion Meeting, Warrensburg, Oct. 
10, 1958 

County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents National Conference, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Oct. 12 
15, 1958. 

Southwest District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Springfield, 
Oct. 15-17, 1958. 

Southeast District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Cape Girardeau, 
Oct. 16-17, 1958 

South-Central District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Rolla, Oct. 
16-17, 1958 

Missouri Forest Resource Con- 
ference, University of Missouri, 
Oct. 18, 1958 


NOVEMBER 


ed 


</ 


Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, November 5, 6, and 7, 1958 
Regional Conference International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Denver, Colorado, November 5-8, 
1958 

American Education Week, Nov. 
9-15, 1958 

National Teachers Day, Nov. 13, 
1958 

National Council of Teachers of 
English, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 27-29, 
1958 

Southern Business Education As- 
sociation, Annual Convention, Co 
lumbia, South Carolina, Nov. 27 
29, 1958 

National Council for the Social 
Studies, \nnual Meeting, San 
l'rancisco, Calif., Nov. 27-29, 1958 
National Council for Geographic 
Education Annual Meeting, || ote! 
Statler, New York City, Novem 
ber 28-29, 1958 
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MAKE HOLIDAY 

PROFITS NOW! 

Items like this duo-purpose 
Pumpkin-Santa lamp mean extra 
cash sales all year round. Sell 
it for a $1. Pocket the profits! 
Many, many Christmas wraps, 
table decorations and cards, 


UNIQUE MONEY-M.AKERS! 

Be-jeweled couple actually 
serve as perfume bottles. Another 
of the many different ond 
unusual gift items that mokes 


showing the line—Sales my 
your pocket. 






WRITE TODAY FOR 











FREE CATALOG 





Missouri Geography 


by Walter Browne 


mm SS eee eee ee 
An earnest presentation of the principal 
facts of Missour s nda economic 
geography. Graded fc se in grades 
sht nine 


seven, eig 


Retail, $3.( holesale or Net, $2.25 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
Oklahoma City 





Make Money With Novelties 
Colorful plastic Li'l Washer 
Solt & Pepper Shoker with 
sugar bow! tub. Moke up to 
40c¢ on eoch sale. Just one 


Sparetime Profits 





for Teachers of many fast-selling solt & 
pepper sets. 

Turn after-school hours, evenings, or vacat 
into profits! Just show folks our money-maki 
catalog. They can't resist buying on sight. Order 
from us at wholesale, sell to friends, neighbor it 
retail Make to 92% protit on each item. Set 
Bie FREE CATALOG and money-making pla 
right now. Start making extra cash right away! 


A As —_— 
| 4 _ <— 
YN “4 

= T— 4 
- i 


Gifts Everyone Will Want! 
Our big catalog has 700 
terrific novel items like this 
breathtaking tape dispen- 
ser-pencil sharpener. Sells 
for $1. 














Here's an item so different—no one 
will have seen it in your town. It keeps 
buttons sorted and handy in a very 
simple way. Sells for only $1.25. To 
acquaint you with us, we'll send this 
sample and a money-making sales 
kit and catalog for only 85c. Send 


8-246 Park Square I 
GREETINGS UNLIMITED, si. rovis, minnesoie | 

Please rush Button Box Sorter sample and money-making sales kit and I 

catalog. | enclose 85c. 

Please send free catalog of 700 fast sellers. I 
Name I 
Address | 
City Zone. _Stote | 
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A complete program for grades 1 URGE RECIPROCITY ; 

through 6 promotes deeper under- FOR TEACHER ont 
, . as . : hintl CERTIFICATION Sta 

standing and systematic growth in the , , i _ 

b : : Mh Forty members of the National As- in 
y skills of music. sociation of State Directors of Teach- “MM 

MURSELL r Education and Certification meeting 

: er .aucation anc ertinca m 2 \ 
TIPTON Teacher's Book and Ten Records at Bowling Green, Ohio June 28 went ty 
LANDECK for each grade. on record strongly endorsing reciproc- on 
NORDHOLM ity among the states in teacher certifi bir 
FREEBURG cation r 
: ; the 
aos \ strong endorsement came trom cit 
NASDTEC favoring reciprocity among | 

: the states in teacher certification—a ™ 
\ ’ ‘ve hot-potato issue which has been unde ir | 

” j “A AH discussion for a decade. Under terms tif 
za ‘ wg _ Se / of the unanimous agreement reached pee 
‘ : we by representatives of 35 states par eee 

ticipating in the meeting, the teacher : : 


who has been graduated by an institu 


‘ : “ah bur 
tion fully accredited by the National , 
V4. 1) Council for Accreditation of Teacher ‘ 
Education will be eligible to take a i 





teaching post in any state, even if the os 
4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46, Illinois certification standards of that state ae 
Representatives: Earl H. Boucher Howard O. Stone differ from his own ' 


THE SHELDON READERS 


A NEW BASIC READING SERIES 
Grades 1-8 


| The Entire Series—books, activity books, and teachers’ editions based upon extensive 
research and the authors’ long experience in the field of reading. 

New interest-holding stories, with modern settings for primary pupils of today. 
High interest level for boys as well as for girls. 


Teachers’ edition at each level gives clear concise instructions for the use of the read- 
er and the accompanying activity book. 


| Diagnostic Tests—designed especially by the Sheldon authors for the SHELDON 
| BASIC READING SERIES. Easy-to-follow instructions make it simple for the teacher 
to get a complete picture of each child’s reading status. 





Invitation—Please visit our exhibit at the November meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association in Kansas City to see new and recent books. 


ALLYN AND BACON, Inc. 


310 W. POLK STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS ' 
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Action will now have to get under- Rolla science institute reported a 40% 1912 and retired in 1944 after servit 


way in the states with each state board membership 20 years as principal. The school boar 
of education or legal agency endorsing Membership dues are $2.00 for two named her principal emeritus 

the policy. Prediction is that this ac years and should be sent to Elmet 

tion will come rapidly, with estimates Headlee, 221 E. Argonne. Kirkwood 


ranging anywhere from this fall to 2? Missouri PAMPHLET AVAILABLE 


two years for complete endorsement ots ON SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
MISS CALLA VARNER Ni aioe Heise tie eet 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION GIVEN HIGH AWARD Pr oe he nei aes condi eo 


tS ues es W 





PUBLISHES BULLETIN Miss Calla E. Varner, 84, principal districts are everybody's bu 
The Missouri Science Teachers As- emeritus of Central High School, St The 20-page pamphlet, pre« 
sociation, a department of the Missouri Joseph, said she was “bowled over” the Department of Health. Educat 
State Teachers Association, published when she was honored last spring by and Welfare, is designed for 
in August Volume 1, No. 1, of the the United States Chamber of Com and local district superintendent 
“Missouri Science News.” merce as one of seven great living school board members and lay citizet 
Mrs. Edith Link of Holt Summit, Americans [t discusses 1 ethods that will a 
chairman of the department, said the Her citation read: “For her skill Organizing 10f Penning, SuEgcs 
purpose of the bulletin is to give a and devotion as a teacher, revered by neberverany ang sources Of assistanc 
birdseye view of what is going on in thousands whom she inspired with neomee EC Cte Pee om 
the state to stimulate interest in the the joy of learning, and as a symbol SCORES SES NPCs as Ceepean 
science program. of the teaching profession which so effort 
[The Association has as its goal richly deserves the honor and support It costs 15 cents from the Govert 
among other things the improvement of all citizens.” It was presented at ment Printing Office, Washingtor 
of classroom teaching situation, cer a dinner in Washington D. ¢ 
tification of science teachers, improve Others honored along with Miss 
relationships with other teachers, sci- Varner were J. Edgar Hoover, FBI 
ence guidance program, curriculum chief, Richard K. Mellon, Pittsburgh 
consultation, and establishment of a financier, Charles | Kettering, di WANTED: Retired 
bureau of placements. rector of research for General Motors, Women Teachers . 
Membership in the Missouri Science \lan B. Kline, farm leader, Dr. Jonas cb poe penny wes yen ed oh ys 
Teachers Association is on the in- Salk, discoverer of polio vaccine, and Junior College level. The school year of 
crease. The science institute held this Dr. Wernher von Braun, rocket ex — Laurence C. Jones 
past summer at Kirksville turned in pert PINEY WOODS SCHOOL 
a 100% membership report and the She began teaching at Central in one Se eee 














It's WINSTON for modern textbooks 


The New Winston Arithmetics 





The complete Arithmetic program backed by more than a quarter century of leadership in the field 


In addition to the many unique features that help make Arithmetic meaningful, the new Winston 








Arithmetics include teachers’ editions that give all the answers, directions and enrichment material 
on the same page as a reproduction of the page from the pupils’ edition 
The New Understanding Science Series 
A basic elementary series of textbooks in science that by using inherent skills leads the pupil to asl 
ing why and then finding out. 
: The Winston Health Series 
An action-packed, balanced series of health texts which emphasizes the value of health education a 
it deals with human comfort, happiness and effectiveness 
The WINSTON DICTIONARY 
There’s a Winston Dictionary for every grade level in your school—from beginners through hig! 
school level. Each edition of this dictionary, designed especially for school use, is packed witl elp 
ful features. 
For more information on these MODERN textbooks write 
The John C. Winston Company, 5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 45, Ill. 
Represented in Missouri by Eddie Miller, 1408 Bald Hill Road, Jefferson City 
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CLASSROOM TV - IN’ 
COURSES SHOW INCREASE IN! 































The most outstanding change in R 
In our class who are educational television programming ied 
y this year is reflected in the large in- Mis 
- crease in programs designed to teach al 
[) The most talented pupils? course material to classroom students a ¥ 
Indicating widespread acceptance of this 

4 rV as an effective teaching tool, the 
.) The under achievers? shasta ot the sities ound ter sia in 
- tional stations, in-school programming indi 
> The pupuls who need amounted to 18.8 per cent of total pro- aa 
-4 9 gram hours as compared to 5.3 per \\ 
special help: cent last year ri 
Seventeen stations as compared to sate 
Two of the most 10 last year offered telecourses in ‘- 

? which viewers could obtain course . 
Standard tests widely used and credit through television study at NA 
° home. 
help you reliable measures are In terms of volume, the scientific sc 
and technological programs head the | 
to know them. OTIS QUICK SCORING list, followed closely by programs in pub 
music and dance Soc 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS art 
mee 
and PROFILE PREDICTS for 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST | COLLEGE SUCCESS I 
“Predicting Success in College” is - 
a new publication of lowa_ State on 
Teachers College. The manual in- eae 
cludes a_ self-evaluation profile de- 195 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY signed for students to use in drawing Pe 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois a true picture of themselves to help PA 
Shockley Lockridge, Midwestern Manager | — re important decisions SP 
} about college. 

Sam M. Spees, Missouri Representative fhe profile includes these items 
Written expression, composite score lias 
on achievement test battery, rank in nein 
| class, interest in school work, reading eee 
levels, study habits, academic aptitude pond 


THIS YEAR LET'S MAKE and determination to go to college ail 


Each item is described in detail in ents 
the manual. It costs 25 cents from Ed- ete 


HALLOWEEN ucational Service, Towa State Teachers rea 
College, Cedar Falls. titu 





usil 

A REAL FUN-TIME SCHOOL PERSONNEL . : 

ist 

| DEVELOPMENT PLANS leo 

FOR EVERYONE \ new type of program to upgrade list: 

| the quality of public education through tear 

Halloween can be a happy time for everyone—boys, girls, mothers, dads, improved performance levels of teach- ae 

property owners—(and even the police)—if this occasion can be celebrated ers and administrators is reported he 

with supervised community activities. in School Personnel Development -_ 

, Plans (64 pp., $1) just published by tior 

Schedule a 16mm sound Halloween Movie Program made up of the finest is Die Dhealien eee oe The 

cartoons, comedies and short subjects available. Running time of each ase Beeed Cine Cabins wt Str 
program is approximately 45 min.—Rental $12.50. Ohio 

Descriptive listing available if desired. Send postcard. Che publication describes a parallel ST 

: ; development in industry and _ public CC 

Mail handy order blank for one or more programs to: | education of a new concept of person- AN 


| 
| nel appraisal procedure for professional 
The plans, most of which 


. M4 employees. ” 
Sw ank Motion Pictures have come into being during the past tior 
621 No. Skinker Blvd. St. Louis 5, Mo. | five years, seek to improve the overall thir 


| quality of a business or school opera- 








Organization tion through close analysis and evalua- | 
tion of managerial and creative post- nat 

Your Name tions and 
\ number of the plans have been mu: 

Address City State . | under a two-year study by leaders of cial 
No. of Halloween Programs wanted tom her, carrey and adunintotrative wit 
groups within the Ohio Education As- mu: 

Dates wanted | sociation and by leaders of the Ohio j I 
School Boards Association my 
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INTEREST IN TEACHING 
INDICATED BY SURVEY 


Results of a study concerning 1958 
graduating seniors in the Southeast 
Missouri Supervisory District has been 
released by Carleton B. Fulbright, 
State Supervisor of Public Schools for 
this area. 

Seniors in this district numbered 
2,798. Of this number 31.6 per cent 
indicated they would probably enroll 
in college this fall. 

When asked for their interest in 
teaching 10.2 per cent indicated some 
interest but only 6.6 per cent indicated 
a firm interest in this field. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SCHOOL BULLETINS 


The “Geographic School Bulletins” 
published by the National Geographic 
Society containing nearly 150 separate 
articles which will give new life and 
meaning to world events will be ready 
for schools Oct. 6. 

The widely acclaimed publication is 
obtained only by writing the School 
Service Division, National Geographic 
Society, Washington 6, D. C. Sub 
scription is $2.00 for 30 issues, Oct. 6, 
1958 to May 18, 1959. 


PAMPHLET DISCUSSES 


SPELLING VARIATIONS 

“Variant Spelling in Modern Amer- 
ican Dictionaries” is a pamphlet re 
cording how present-day dictionaries 
are recognizing various spellings for 
many common English words. It was 
written to inform English teachers 
about variant spellings given in cur- 
rent, reputable dictionaries and to help 
teachers decide what their own at- 
titude will be about the propriety of 
using various spellings. 

It was written for two groups: Eng 
lish teachers at the highschool and col 
lege level; and compilers of spelling 
lists and other materials to be used in 
teaching spelling. A section on British 
spelling also is included. 

The pamphlet costs 75 cents from 
the group that prepared it, The Na 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
The group's address is 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois 
STUDY CORRELATES 
COMMUNICATIONS 
AND EDUCATION 

“Mass Communication and Educa 
tion” is a guide to the educator in his 
thinking about, and study of, the field 
of mass communication. 

Part One of the book considers the 
nature of the mass media, the methods 
and some accomplishments of com 
munication research and the broad so- 
cial changes which have gone along 
with the development of mass com- 
munication 

Part Two deals with the educational 
implications of the communication rev- 
OCTOBER, 1958 
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NOW! MFA Mutual Offers 


BROADER COVERAGE 
For School Busses 


At No Increase in Rates. 


The restriction regarding school busses which formerly 
limited medical payments to $5,000 per accident is no 
more. Now MFA Mutual’s limit per accident is the limit 
per person multiplied by the number of passengers in 
the bus at the time of the accident. Nearly half of the 
school busses in the state are insured with MFA 
Mutual—how about yours? 


See Your MFA Mutual Agent 


Find out how much you can save on 
School Bus—Auto—Fire—Hospital—Liability Insurance 


MFA MUTUAL 


Insurance Company 
Columbia, Mo. 











Famous TRUE BOOKS Fre Inuly 
The Teacher's TRUE Friend/ 





Here’s how the True Book Series helps lighten a teacher's work load 


Simplifies teaching tasks Enriches any curriculum 
Sharpens reading skills Forms basis for student projects 
Sparks discussion on Unit Study Aids remedial reading 


44 factual books for primary grades to spark development of 
young minds by encouraging early independent reading. Sub 
jects appealing to every interest—from Insects to Eskimos 
from Oceans to Science Experiments. Entire True Book series 
prepared under the direction of Illa Podendorf, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. Grades Kg-4. Net: $1.50 each 


3 Teaching Aids — ALL FREE 


Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide and the 
Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall Catalog 
of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about the exciting “I Want 
To Be” books for beginning readers, the “You” book sertes 
for older children, and the “Hobby” books for all ages 


KH. Fhe Children's Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 







Representatives: 

Edward W. Jensen Mr. & Mrs. Ed. J. Nelson H. H. McNabb 
4900 N. Magnolia 4908 Washington Street Marshfield 
Chicago 40, Ill. St. Louis, Missouri Missourt 





s Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Il 











AUTO INSURANCE 
for TEACHERS 


s 


Sponsored by 
your MSTA 


Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


| Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 


c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Make Year 

Cyl. ..... Body Type. 
Are any male drivers under 
age 21?. . Over 65? 


What percent do male drivers 


under 21 use auto? 


Name 
School 
Home Address 


City State 


If you live in St. Louis Co. or 
Jackson Co.—Indicate your suburb. 


Tape to Postal Card and Mail 
this Coupon NOW! for a 
| Rate Quotation. No Obligation. 


Da a a 


44 





olution, with the effects of communica- 
tion changes upon students, teachers, 
and administrators, and suggests some 
courses of action which these changes 
seem to make desirable. 

Four assumptions on which the study 
Mass 
communication has helped make a new 
kind of 


teacher a 


is based are analyzed. These are: 


given the 
student to 
teacher's 


society; it has 
different kind of 


teach; it has modified the 


role and the administrator’s; it has 
prov ided educators with new tools 
which can improve teaching and in 


crease learning. 
Che 137-page book was prepared by 


a commission of the National Educa 
tion Association. It costs $1.50 from 
the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


Northwest, Washington 6, D. C 


Leave The 
Door Open 


(Continued from Page go) 


exchange, he drew number 18 

the last boy to receive his gift. He 
showed no impatience or undue 
strain. In fact his aplomb was ad- 
\fter the 


lected his tree lights, decorations, 


mirable. party, he col- 
manger and table center-piece. The 
great big grin on his face and his 
“Merry 


told her 


Christmas” to the teacher 


that Christmas at Green 


Hill School had been a “big deal.” 


Epilogue 
Jack 


group and the teacher and is now 


seems to be used to the 


considered a dependable member 
of the group. He has achieved stat- 
us. Though it was very slow, 
and days passed when little seemed 
to be achieved, at the end of eight 
the rela 


weeks improvement in 


tionships was dramatic. 


Jack appears to be endowed with 


intellectual capacities above the 
average. The California Short 
Form ‘Test of Mental Maturity, 
Pre-Primary, administrated in 


dividually revealed an 
1.Q. of 112 with 
(M.A.) Grade 

Jack is persistent, determined, 


and interested in completing any- 


apparent 
the intellectual 


Placement 2.6. 


thing he starts. His plan of attack 
on any undertaking is methodical 
and well-planned. He makes great 
to-do about sharpening all his 
pencils, placing his materials on 


his desk in certain places (does not 


Prison 


(Continued from Page 32) 


way the inmates react toward one | 
another after they have been in | 
the program for any length of 
time. They attempt to imitate the 


way that their teachers treat them, 
and they become more polite. ‘This 
not only applies to their relation 
ship with the staff but also with 


one another. 


\n air of expectancy can be ob 
served upon entering the school 
space. Their language improves, 
especially the expletives that they 
bring with them. They cooperat 
with each other in doing whatever 
is necessary. 

Education and Rehabilita 


penetrated behind the 


work 
Yes! 
tion has 


walls 





wish them disturbed), and = con 
tinues his work along some plan 
of his own which is later revealed 
in the finished product. He is very 
undertaking 


independent in any 


and has remarkable self-assurance. 

He received a bicycle for Christ 
mas. He appears to have some 
companionship with his father who 
is at present helping him build a 


rack 


school for a 


bicycl His mother never did 


get to Visit, always 
saying that she was not settled in 
home—a_ factor which 


the new 


probably played some part in 
Jack’s difficulties. Jack now stalks 
about in his baseball shoes, base 
ball shirt, and cap (as he is going 
to be a ball player when he grows 


uy ») 


In Retrospect 


Many factors entered into the 
dificulty and strangeness which 
Jack endured when he first came 


to the new school. It is not known 


which contributed most to his un 


happiness, but possibly it was a 


combination of many things. 


\t any rate, it seems that flexi 


bility in standards of behavior did 


allow Jack some latitude in_ his 


actions and made it easier for him 


to accept a new situation, peel 
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group and teacher. His improved 
relationships came by his own 
choice and as he was ready. 

Leave the door open, so the 
child can come in. 


DRIVER TRAINING 
PAYS OFF 


The accident rate for young people 

in Philadeiphia who have not had 
driver education is three times as 
great as for the trained group, the 
Board of Public Education reports 
[The arrest rate for the untrained 
group is five times as great as for the 
other. 

The evidence is from a study of 
1,500 trained boys and girls and 1,500 
untrained ones, who obtained their 
drivers’ licenses in 1950. 


TV BRIDGES GAPS 
IN EDUCATION 


Television is bridging gaps in the 
nation’s educational services, a new 
publication of the Office of Education 
points out in reviewing the potential 
of television as an instructional tool 
for the teacher. 

The illustrated booklet, entitled 
“Television in Education,” reports ad- 
vances in education - by - television 
through 1957. It discusses the develop 
ment of TV teaching; the use of tele- 
vision in classrooms, studios and 
homes; and community plans for edu 
cational television projects. 

lhe publication also analyzes edu 
cational programs of commercial and 
non-commercial stations and recom 
mends programs for elementary, 
junior high and highschool levels. 

The 105-page booklet costs 55 cents 
irom the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


LIMIT LANGUAGES 
AT ELEMENTARY LEVEL 

Foreign language study in the first 
years of school isn’t necessarily a 
needed and welcome innovation, it is 
reported in a new study of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (ASCD) of the National 
Education \ssociation. 

Teaching all children (in elemen- 
tary schools) vocabulary and skills in 
a foreign langhage is “unnecessary 
and without purpose . . . in communi- 
ties where there is no real (foreign) 
language experience in the daily lives 
of children,” the study states. But 
learning to speak a second language is 
important to all children, the study 
concludes, in communities where two 
languages are spoken and/or there is 
need for improving relations between 
ethnic groups. 

“Foreign Language Teaching in 
Elementary Schools” is priced at $1.00 
and can be ordered from the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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We Publish Missouri 
Books for Missouri 
Schools. A Book In- 
tended for 49 States 
Can‘t Be Missouri 
History. 


OUR HOME STATE 


By Dr. ROBERT F. KARSCH, University of Mo. 

NEW EXCITING work-text in paper cover for the Fourth 
Grade on MISSOURI HISTORY and CUSTOMS. Hard to find 
material that fourth grade teachers desperately need to teach the 
UNIT ON OUR HOME STATE OF MISSOURI. 
Size 8 by 10, 128 pages; large clear type; 50% illustrations; 
pages for pupil fill-ins may be used or not as desired; numerous 
pupil activities and study questions. Price $1.69, less in 
quantities. 





Violette's _ a 
HIGH SCHOOL THE MISSOURI CITIZEN 

HISTORY OF MISSOURI, r 

by Forrest Wolverton. By Dr. Karsch 

The old master For the Upper Grades—All Missouri is us- 
modernized with history ing this Missouri History textbook. Cloth 
to date. Cloth bound, over bound, more than 400 pages. Third edition 
100 pages. Price, $3.25, ° ° oa 

less in quantities. now ready. Price $3.25, less in quantities. 











STATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Drawer 4007, Jennings Station 
St. Louis 21, Mo. Phone UN 7-8877 




















FREE FILM PERMANENT 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A.., 
Lay and C.T.A. Meetings: 


Cc ded Out 
Soccitiees. Schools and Survival! R E C 0 R D F 0 R M § 


Education 1957 


Not By Chance Model offers the State Approved 
Section Sixteen Cumulative Record forms for Ele- 
The Challenge mentary and secondary schools. 
A Desk for Billie Form 99 (grades 1-8) and form 
A State, A People and 99-A (grades 1-6) are printed on 

Their Schools heavy white bristol board, size 
Mike Makes His Mark 8%4x 11”. Form 101 for grades 7 
Freedom to Learn thru 12 is a folder type of record 
Skippy and the 3 R’s on heavy white bristol, tab-cut in 
Fire In Their Learning three positions similar to a file 
The Teacher folder. 


Secure the Blessings 
Schools March On 


Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 

What Greater Gift 

New Tools for Learning post binder. 
Design of American Pub. Ed. 
The School and the Community 

For Professional Meetings: 


No Teacher Alone Model Publishing and 


Samples upon request. 


The Drop Out 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) School Supply Co. 
Specify date to be used. Only cost 
is for return postage. Write for list 1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
of educational recordings and radio St. Louis 12, Mo. 
programs. 
Mo. State Teachers Assn. Member of National School Supply 


and Equipment Association. 








Columbia, Missouri 


and CUMULATIVE 


Forms 207 and 207S, exclusively 
The Stay In published by —_— on 
: ‘ld? nent records for grades ru 
Whe Wal Seach Your Cael and are both of the folder type. 
Form 207 is on heavy white bristol 
while form 207S is on heavy buff 
Pop Rings the Bell ledger stock, punched for ring or 
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INTRODUCING teri 
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JAMES , oP 
me 
EVERETT pe of 
. ~~ ) (Pr 
ew 3 
‘ sist 
the new . Materials offered by School and ing, music, history, geography,  in- aa 
Community’s advertisers often add that dustrial arts (drawing and shipwork) . . 
Steck “ extra spark to class or extra-curricular health and many others as well as sit 
| re work. Be the first in your school to many types of achievement, evaluatior (Gi 
SGIESMGR SOrvING YOU. secure and use the new aids that you and objective tests tor specific ne¢ ds ; 
. may secure by using the convenient 80 pages. (The Steck Company) y 
Mr. Arnold, an experienced school ‘ oe a halieah” the 
: : oupon below. = ; eS 
man, will be calling on you soon. 27. Posture Posters set of 5—d Cor 
1. Freight Train Cut-Out is a four signed for use in the classroom to il bur 
color play-and-learn aid. Shows in- lustrate the principles ol healthtu box 
THE STECK COMPANY teriors and exteriors of locomotives. posture. (American Seating Company rp 
PUBLISHERS e AUSTIN, TEXAS 10 we cars, and caboose ; may be 22 Graded Catalog of children’s 
‘rec oO ‘ ry ( > set : 3 
te t pre a train ne et per sooks and Classified Catalog of books , 
Railroads a a for high school libraries. (J. B. Lippi bul 
\allroads ) rat 
cott Company) 
NEWEST work in the field of Develop- Sci Guid , cat 
mental Reading. S cience uide shows how to ” es : ‘ 2 
AUTHORITATIVE—written by Reading ins din waits tik Goldene 29. Army Occupations and You m 
Improvement experts at Purdue University : ; siti : well-indexed handbook (312 pages) o 
and Indianapolis Schools. titles at proper reading levels Cor- the Army’s tet occupational areas , 
DESIGNED for the experienced teacher relation Guide shows publisher's gener ; * uP “ ag ‘ 
without specialized reading training who anes “ge ie . & : with related civilian jobs. Designed t Eu 
wants to become active in this field. al titles broken down DY Unit Study help your peopl plat their careers Hi: 
COMPLETE INFORMATION Groupings and Grade Reading Levels It = ¥ vid , lit | ts 
@how to set up a Reading Improvement N - “1 itended tor guidance Counsenng Work gus 
Laboratory weed Fall Catalog of all titles. (Chil with students and reference for bot! “in 
@how to organize and administer reading drens Press) 
programs (Department of the Army) (St 
@what materials, books and equipment are . . oo _ ‘ . 
necessary including 30 complete lesson A Money Making Catalog ot gilts, 30 Military Guidance in Secondary 
a : — saRS Eve gadgets, greeting cards, toys, jewelry, Schools \ritten especially for the us 
The HANDBOOK FOR INSTRUCTORS housewares, and stationery, plus sales Oh 
IN DEVELOPMENTAI READING in vs Fade ot principals, cuidance counselors EI 
Secondary School and College. Price $5.00 <it containing full details on how to coaches and teachers \ source booh 
PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. make money during spare time. (Greet- of ideas and suggestions which will B AC 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, III. ngs nlimited) assist in tailor-making the military SI 
. . ruidance prog n in tl light of stu 
18. Colored Picture Panels—Four ee ae © , — a % 
popular groups ol tropical I shes 55 Gent needs and Ce Sere De 
species in natural surroundings. Size partment of the Army) Me 
BE A BETTER TEACHER - ) . ae! 7 eee i ; rec 
Use Instructional Materials 74x24 inches. (Miracle Filter Com 31 Leathercraft Catalog \ 96-pag col 
Cataleg lists farm products, ores, rocks, pany catalog of materials, equipment and ghee 
shells, woods, seashells, science kits for each > a ids usec I | naki ot purses 
grade, arithmetic devices, and other tan 24 Worktext Catalog lists Work “ : . = ee an Be ng ’ os 
gible items. text, workbooks, teaching aids, texts, bill-folds, belts and other personal an in 
PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY readers and library books. The fields household products. (Tandy Leather —— 
Estacada, Oregon . - a , eXd 
covered are mathematics, science, read Company ) 2 
\\ 
Sai 
tak 
abi 
- # l 1 
Official State Flag kn 
ne 
Beautiful Missouri flags are] | ; 
available for your school. Dis- State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in we: 
. : . Dept. . Michi ve. school year of h 
play them in your auditorium, ept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave y the 
: ‘ Chicago 1, Illinois 1958-59 only +] 
in parades and for special oc- ine 
casions. Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 1 
desired where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each bes 
ER $14.00 number circled. shes 
| GR REeReee $29.00 L_ t¢tnRmrnmemtemaiariwese wz ses. H« S&S. B sch 
4 
SL « snnpicnceintbeiatenal $40.00 lin 
Name 4 
, , tha 
All are 3’ x 5 
Subject Grade un 
Send orders to: School Name 2 
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Missouri State School Street Address all 
a. . . . . ‘ 
Cit State Missouri ALE 
Teachers Association y » 
Columbia, Missouri Enrollment: Boys . Girls . y bu 
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32. List of hard-to-find teaching ma- 
terial aids assembled by teachers for 
teachers. Whether you need samples 
from the farm, forest and mines or in 
expensive science materials and arith 
metic devices, you will want this list 
of reasonably priced aids in your file 
(Practical Aids Company) 

33. Brochure which outlines tl 
sistance available to persons who have 


ec as 


written or who are considering writing 
a manuscript and who wish to know 
how to go about having it published 
(Greenwich Book Publishers) 
34. Sample Record of 
the ogether-We Sing” 
Contains thirteen tunes 
bums that supplement the first six 
books in the LP., 33% 


(Follett Company) 


Irom 


songs 


music series 
from the al 
series. 7-inch 
rpm. Publishing 

illustrated 
carve deco 
\lso 24-page 
(The O-P 


35. Chip Carving is an 


bulletin showing how to 


rative designs on wood. 


catalog of craft materials. 


Crait Co.) 


38. Brochure on 
Europe in the fields of 
History, Art, Music, 
Journalism. 


Summer Study in 
Education, 
Lan 


Planned to satisfy 


Sociology ’ 
fuagees, 
credit 


Abroad) 


“in-service” 


(Study 


requirements 


EUROPEAN EDUCATORS 
AGREE THAT SCHOOLS 
SHOULD MAKE CHANGES 


Educators from 26 European and 


countries agreed at a 
that 


courses of European secondary schools 


Mediterranean 


recent conterence classi study 
should be broadened 


Chey 


ing comprehensive 


also recommended that exact 
written and 
should be 


oral 
eXaminations abolished 
“What we 
said, “is an examination 
takes account the 
ability of the 


delegate 
that 
aptitudes and 
student to 


need,” a French 
system 
into 
solve prob 
| 


lems, not the 


know ledge 


testing of ency clopedic 


Other subjects on which educators 


were in general agreement, although 


their application, differed according to 


+h 
their countries, were: 


l. In order to teach students at a 


time 


% tremendous increase in spe 


cali ed knowledge and science, the 
teach 


should 


matter so 


schools should not 


attempt t« 


a little bit of everything, but 


imit and correlate subject 


he students will have a deeper 


understanding ol subjects 
<. All participants were agreed that 
the goal should be a basic course for 
all students, up to around 15 years of 
which special courses in 
the last vears of 


built, 


age, upon 
highschool could be 
permitting students then to spe- 


Claliz: to a greater degree 


OCTOBER, 1958 


eee. 
poe 


The Soviet delegates, however, said 


that the USSR favored a common 
+ ot P 
until the age ol 


course for all pupils 


17 (their present 10-year course from 


seven to seventeen years of age will 
be completely in effect throughout the 


Soviet Union in 1960.) 


They said they favored prolonging 
] ; 


the 10-year 


19 years ot age 


school to 12 years, or to 


3. History courses should be revised 


to make room tor the main currents ot 


thought of eastern countries, and not 


to mention them only occasionally in 


connection with invasions, crusades, 


trade, or colonial ventures 


History courses should stress the 


inter-dependence economically and cul 


turally of all nations. In some areas 


courses s! 


history and geography 


be revised to introduce material on 


sociolory 


economics and 


+ \ll delegates were agreed on the 


necessity of moral and civic education 


by the school itself. Ways of providing 
for this instruction varied mong 
countries 

Some, like the Federal Republic of 
Germany favored instruction throug 
activities like children’s parliaments 
others preferred adding i course 
civics to the curriculun while still 
others like the USSR believed that 


civics should torm a1 


all teaching 


\ protess T ‘ ( ita Ve ( uca 
tion at the University o ol Lid 
“Success m a university today 1s mu 
more important § than cess O1 " 
playing-field, at a time when know 
edge of the imterior structure « 
atom counts re thar i good 
physique or a charming mannet 

An educator ad to the F1 ] 





ene 
Ministry of Education pointed out 


“The educational ideal talls somewhere 
between the | S. system and_ the 
present French system (which trains 


' 
an elite group 


“We 


do not wish to destroy what 


worthwhile in our culture, but on the 
other hand, I hope that the pendulu 
in American education does not swi 


back too hard towards traditionalisn 


Heavy scholastic schedules are char 


acteristic Of Soviet schoo 


f 


sponding member 


\cademy of Pedagogy said 
“The basic aim of the secondary 
school system in the Soviet Union 1 


to give children both general and te« 





nical education, and to assure the 
harmonious development as ft ( 
builders of Soviet society 

“Resides close attention to the so 
cial, physical, and esthetic develop 


ment of the child, courses 


and chemistry are essential to the 
training of techniciatr The relation 
ship between schools and practicing 


scientists and technicians is very close, 


and meetings are constantly being 


held to keep the scientific and tech 


nical curriculum up to date 











FABULOUS, NEW 

5-F T LONG BALLOONS 

Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
Giraffes-Dachsunds—Pets of All Kinds 

Made of Live Latex 
200 FOR $1 

Add 25¢ Postage and Handling 

Delight 


Almost 5 feet long when inflated 


Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too 
Balloons 
this size usually sell up to 25¢ each 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ 
handling for 200 in a variety of gay colors! 
Supply limited at this low price, so order 
several sets NOW for Guaranteed Prompt 
Delivery Money Back FREI 


Complete Instructions. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept.B-75, P.O. Bx. 251, Bethpage, L.1., N.Y 


postage and 


Guarantee 





New CHRISTMAS Booklet 


Entitled “CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS 
or PROFIT” Has 32 
lustrated Christmas Craft Ideas and instruc 
tions. Booklet and our Catalog FREI 

25c 


with order, by request 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707-D Euclid 5832 Chicago 4 E. 16th St 
Cleveland 3 New York 3 


pages of il 


Chicago 31! 








Follett New Unified Social Stud 
Mes seography, frist ind 


ws combined 


HARRY SOPER ad _~ 
1908 Bear Creek Dr FOLLETT 


Box 61, Columbia 











Before you buy any books for 
your school library, send for our 
GRADED CATALOGS: “Books for 
Young People’ (Elementary) and 
FREE “Books for Junior and Senior High 
fey.) Schools both with subject 

indexes 


pi aeltisye J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Schoo! Library Dept., Phila. 5, Pa 


NEW 


CATALOGS 


0-P Craft 


Basic Crafts for 
Design-Decoration 
Write for Catalog 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers au 
thors early publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and beautifully 
designed books, All subjects welcomed 


Write, or send your manuscripts 
directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Attn, Mr. Whittier ig9 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y 











Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
SAT eR MC 
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Reversing a Trend 
oa aes with the passage on August 23 of 


the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
may have reversed a trend in school support that has 
far too long gone in the wrong direction. 

Present day critics of federal participation would 
have the uninformed believing that for the federal 
government to provide money to help operate pub- 
lic schools is something new, extraordinary and most 
dangerous. 

Apparently these free wheeling critics either dis- 
regard early historical facts or choose to sidestep the 
task of learning the truth. 

While 
i820, Uncle Sam provided 100% of the support for 


Missouri was yet a territory from 1812 to 
schools in this area. 

When Missouri became a state the pattern of 100% 
support by the federal government was continued un- 
til 1853 when the state decided to appropriate 14 of 
its general revenue for the support of public educa 
tion. 

Local support was made possible on a limited scale 
(not to exceed $150 per district) in 1863. Since then 
federal support has diminished to a whisper (3%). 
Local support has grown to where it provides 63% 
of the revenue receipts of school districts and the 
state shares to the extent of 34%. 

By enacting a combination of the Hill-Elliott meas- 
ures the federal government has increased to a small 
degree its participation in the support of our public 
schools. 

Chis recognition of education on the part of ow 
national government could lead to an about face 
that would provide federal participation to really 
strengthen the elementary and secondary programs of 
this country. 

Many people played very significant roles during 
the passage of the measures. 

Congressman Richard Bolling of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, was the one who placed the resolution before 
the House to give HR 13247 a rule under which it 
could be considered for passage. 
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Both of Missouri's Senators, Stuart Symington and 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. voted for the measure. Both 
senators were sponsors of the Senate version incor. 
porated in the final act. 

Missouri Congressmen voting for the measure were 
Frank M. Karsten, St. Louis; Leonor K. Sullivan, St 
Louis; Paul C. Jones, Kennett; Richard Bolling, 
Kansas City; W. R. Hull, Jr., Weston; Charles H 
Brown, Springfield; A. S.J. 
Thomas B. Curtis, Webster Groves; and Morgan 
Moulder, Camdenton. George H. Christopher of But. 


Carnahan, Ellsinore; 


ler was absent. 
Clarence Cannon, Elsberry, voted against the bill 


On a previous motion to recommit, which would 
have killed the bill, two Missouri congressmen, Cur- 
tis and Cannon, voted for it. 


Certainly Missouri representatives and senators 


played a very significant role in the passage of the 
bill. 

The profession should be proud of the important 
recognition given teaching in that section of the act 


that provides a 50° forgiveness of the amount of 


any loan provided the person will teach in the pub- 


lic schools for at least 5 years. This actually means 


up to $500 more in salary per year for such persons 
for their first 5 years in the prolession. 


Although there are several programs of financial 


participation only two or three actually make avail- 
able funds to local districts to strengthen educational 
programs before students graduate from high school. 


By way of comparison Missouri will receive under 


litle IV for use in strengthening science, mathe- 


matics, and modern foreign languages in public 


schools about $1,371,059 per year for four years. Mis 


souri received in 1956-57 for vocational education 


$1,063,406. 


Those who have been wailing that federal par 


ticipation in school support can only mean federal 


control and those who have been hoodwinked by 


such shouting will now see if they will but open 
their eyes that here is an act completely devoid of 
such controls. Local citizens in our state, and not 
persons in Washington, will formulate the plan to 
guide the apportionment of funds received under 
this new act. Local districts won't be able to tell the 
difference between local funds and federal except the 
latter will not continue to hike the tax bite on real 


and personal property. 


HR 13247 


endorsed by the last 


was one of two measures enthusiastically) 
NEA Assembly. The 


NEA Legislative Commission spearheaded efforts to 


ciegate 
Delegat 


coordinate action to conclude passage of the act. Our 
Executive Secretary, Mr. Keith, is a member of the 
Commission. 

For the sake of our democracy and the future of ou 


nation, we trust this new start toward federal par- 


ticipation is but a beginning. 
COMMUNITY 


SCHOOL AND 
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IN TOKYO, TOO...THE GOOD TASTE THE WHOLE WORLD ENJOYS 














) “CORE’* (DA ATOISTEPCD TRADT- MARK 


Wherever you travel around the globe—you will find Coca Cola— 
best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. @ In more than 

100 countries, the famous taste of Coke—its purity, holesomeness 
and quality are recognized and acclaimed. 


20°08 tT 











DOES YOUR INSURANCE 


“measure up” 


to your 


MSTA TEACHER PROTECTION PLAN? 


Does your present 
protection... 


Pay you a weekly CASH income while you are disabled— 
hoth in and out of the hospital? 


Provide up to $10,000 for Major Medical expenses? 


Protect you after retirement? 


‘‘You know it’s dependable’’ 


CLIP AND MAIL 


MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bidg., Columbia, Missouri 
I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MOY rotecti ease. send me full informa- 
tion about MSTA’s low-cost protection Sd. bt Seth ¥8tndt 18 
BuyWwosM OSOF 
MO UT o 2 oIne 
NAME 7 OyNTyYoS e294 7 


ADDRESS 
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